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A little table, copied from the New York Commercial, 
of the votes given for president and vice president at the 
election of 1832, presents a singular comment on what is 
called the ‘‘voice of the people.”” The plurality of the 
popular vote in favor of president Jackson was very 
small, compared with the force of his electoral vote; and 
vice president Van Buren was clected by a minority of 
the votes of the people, though chosen by a large majority 
of the votes of the electors; and, had the rule that ap- 
plies to the electors been extended to the votes of the 
people, Mr. Van Buren would hardly have been vice 
president of the United States, at this time—for the se- 
nate might not have preferred him. 

We have no wish to disturb the federal principles es- 
tablished in the constitution—but it would be well if 
those who speak so much about the voice of the people 
would look to the facts. One of the strongest election- 
eering points made against Mr. Adams was, that he was 
‘‘a minority president”—the fact exists that Mr. Van 
Buren is a minority vice president, and will be a minority 
president, in case of the decease or resignation of gen. 
Jackson. 

The usual notices of the progress of the elections are 
given in a subsequent page. We always endeavor, in 
things of this sort, and, indeed, in all others, with fideli- 
ty, and in mildness, to state the facts as they appear unto 
us, so far as they are considered necessary to the public 
information or curiosity—but cannot make ourselves re- 
sponsible for the truth of any statements of the kind. 
The **Globe,”’ however, on a late occasion, insisted that 
there were ‘‘liabilities” in such cases, even in innocently 
copying misstatements or errors. How then does the 
editor feel for having himself originally proclaimed Mr. 
Letcher’s majority to be only, and exactly, 95—which is 
officially shewn to be 270? Will he take home, for him- 
self, that liability which he would impose on others? No 
—the essential difference that there is between meum and 
tuum forbids that! 

Though gatherings of large numbers of the people at 
Philadelphia to commit acts of violence, had ceased after 
the third night—many excesses subsequently took place, 
and colored persons, when engaged in their usual avoca- 
tions, were repeatedly assailed and maltreated, especially 
on the Seliuylkill front of the city. Parties of white 
men have insisted that no blacks shall be employed iu 
certain departments of labor. This is going a ‘‘conside- 
rable length.” 

The examination of persons supposed to have partici- 
pated in the late riotsat Charlestown, Mass. is still going 
on. A handbill had been circulated, however, threaten- 
ing the assassination of persons who should give testimony 
tending to convict the offenders. It is given out that the 
destruction of the convent was the result of a deliberate 
conspiracy! We hope that this is not true. But there 
are fanatics and knaves in almost every sect—persons 
that would burn a man’s body for the good of his soul!— 
in their administration of the Divine goodness and mercy. 

The treaty lately concluded with the Chickasaw In- 
dians is given at full length—as couveying information 
and making a record of certain new or important princi- 
ples which are established between the United States 
and the original possessors of the soil. Those who feel 
an interest in the past history or future condition of the 
Indian nations, will give this treaty a careful reading. 

We notice accounts of several late fatal accidents to 
bricklayers and carpenters, from the falling of scaffolds on 
which they were at work. In looking at many of these 
scaffolds we have only wondered that such accidents were 
not of very frequent occurrence. 

Vor. XLVI—Sie. 30. 


There isa prospect of an exceedingly great crop of 
cotton, in the present year—and the wheat crop has been 
heavy; but, though the prospects of corn are not flattering 
in the middle states, because of the want of rain, it bids 
fair to yield a very large product in the southern, 

Among our political selections for the present week, 
will be found the speech of Edward Everett, esq. at the 
whig celebration at Salem, Mass. and the address of Mr. 
Thomas and reply of Roger B. Taney, esq. on the recep- 
tion of the latter at Frederick, Md. After the last was 
in type, we received the speech of Mr. T. at the public 
dinner given to him, or should have preferred it—but it 
is probable that some opportunity will soon occur to give 
it an appropriate insertion. 

It seems that Mr. Everett, of Mass. has only declined 
a re-election to congress, and not resigned his present 
Seat. 

In a subsequent page will be found an account of the 
reception of the president of the United States by the 
convention of the state of Tennessee, in session at Nash- 
ville. A great public dinner was also given to him, at 
which he offered the following toast: 

The true constitutional currency, gold and silver coin—It can 
cover and protect the labor of our country without the aid ofa 
national bank, an institution which can never be otherwise than 
hostile to the liberties of the people, because its tendency is to 
associate wealth with an undue power over the public interests. 

The president, in his toast at Nashville, speaks of 
gold and silver as the true ‘‘coustitutional currency ;’’ but 
last year, in New York, the capital of the local banks 
was increased in the large sum of $3,600,000—and in all 
the states, perhaps, to the amount of 8 or 10 millions of 
dollars. 


The ‘‘New York Evening Post” thus proclaims war 
against the local banks— 

We freely state that we desire the legislature, at its next ses- 
sion, to restrict banks from issuing from the time of the passing 
of the act, any notes ofa less denomination than five dollars; 
and that we wish this to be merely a first step in a series of 
ineasures, Which we shall not consider completed, as long as a 
bank note of less than one hundred dollars is in circulation, or 
as long as an INCORPORATED bank exists. 

And some of the papers of the interior seem willin 
to forbid the issue of bank notes for less than 10 dollars. 
We shall see whether these do not change their minds— 
after the election. There are 30 millions of bank eapi- 
tal in New York, chiefly under charge of the commis- 
sioners of the ‘‘safety fund. ” 


The ‘*Globe’’ thinks it may be ‘*doubted”’ whether the 
bank of the U. S. does not violate its charter, by refus- 
ing to redeem its notes in gold! Is not silver coina 
legal tender? We always thought that it was. Where 
is the gold? 

But it is charged, that the bank had procured 35,000 
dollars in half eagles at the mint (probably coined out of 
its own gold), and yet refuses to pay its notes in half 
eagles. ‘The sum stated, as a business concern, is like 
the bite of a flea on the hide of a rhinoceros. But why 
this anxiety about gold? If its circulation is designed to 
operate against the bank, may not the bank retain Its own 
gold to protect itself—without ‘‘violating its charter!” 
But the bank cares nothing about it. The office in Bal- 
timore freely pays out gold—when happening to have it. 
But the quantity of the new coins is contemptible, if to 
be spoken of as currency. It will not supply one shew 
piece for every election district! 


We perceive, ore a Philadelphia paper), that captain 
R. F. Stockton has returned from London, whither he 
went on a successful mission to negotiate a loan for the 





Camden and Amboy rail road, and the canal company. 
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Tf all who deal on borrowed capital ought to break, 
what should happen to this company who have mortgag- 
ed their road and canal to foreigners? LU ‘‘perish credit,” 
is the word—let the road and canal perish! 

Several articles have been published in the papers as 
to great losses sustained, or serious difficulties: encoun- 
tered, by the Union bank of Tennessee, in consequence 
of certain ‘‘experiments” on the currency, and negotia- 
tions entered into at Baltimore. 
the state of this bank, and, certainly, do not wish it any 
harm—but it must soon become manifest, we think, that 
the local banks are incapable of carrying on the exchan- 


ges of the country, each one having its own, and sepa- 
rated interest to pursue. 


-———— 


The N. York Courier calls the new gold pieces, ‘‘the 
decapitated coin.”? 


A letter to the editor of the Baltimore Patriot, dated 
Hagerstown, Md. Aug. 30, 1834, says— 
**You will receive enclosed five dollars, canal scrip, which is 


chiefly all the kind of money we can see here, in these experi- 
ment times.’? 


The note or canal scrip is signed John P. Ingle, clerk, and 
John H. Eaton, president. Is this a sample of the ‘better cur- 
rency,’’ proposed, 


Large quantities of specie are arriving from Mexico— 
much of it on account of the unsettled state of affairs in 
that country. 


American nankeens, manufactured in Rhode Island, 
from cotton grown on the plantation of Mr. Forsyth, 
present secretary of state, have obtained a high and well- 
deserved reputation, for the durability of the cloth, and 
the fastness of its natural color, 

The conduct of the post master at Philadelphia is se- 
verely assailed, because that a large quantity of public 
documents franked from Washington, by col. Watmough, 
for the use of his constituents, had been sold to a grocer, 

enveloped, and addressed and frauked), as waste paper. 

he excuse made is that the persons to whom they were 
addressed could not be found. 
Commercial Intelligencer says— 

Among the hundred weights of public documents and papers 
suppressed and sold by the post office clerks, there is not a sin- 


gle frank of Joel B. Sutherland, nor a single copy of the Globe, 
to be found! 


A great public dinner was given to Mr. Ewing, at 
Chillicothe, O. on the 7th inst. and another at Charles- 
town, Kanawha, Va. on the 12th. He was invited to se- 
veral other places, but being obliged to proceed tor Wash- 
ington, as one of the committee on the affairs of the post 
office, he was compelled to decline the attentions propos- 
ed to be paid to him. The following is the eomplimen- 
tary toast that was paid him in Chillicothe— 

By the president of the day—Thomas Ewing, of Ohio—A 
strong man, both under his own constitution and the constitu- 
tion of the people: with the same nerve that felled the forests of 
the west, he is now lopping the corrupt excrescences of patron- 
age—a good workman for constitutional wages—without “ezr- 
tra allowance,’’ save and except the approbation of a grateful 
people. 


A meeting of individuals from various parts of the state 
of New York is to be held on the 11th of September, to 
discuss the subject of applying to the state legislature to 
cause a ship canal to be constructed from Lake Ontario 
to Utica and Albany. If this grand project to aid inter- 
nal navigation is carried into effect, it will add greatly to 
the prosperity of the state, and tend also to increase the 
riches of the west. 


Between the 16th and 23d instant, one Aundred and 
twenty tons of merchandise left Wheeling for Baltimore! 


—_— 


The people of Boston (says a cotemporary) have just 
closed their most interesting annual festival, that of the 
the public schools. ‘The premiums for superiority were 
distributed to the deserving scholars with becoming ‘‘cir- 
eumstance,” and then the city authorities, with numer- 
ous guests and the suecessful scholars, marehed to Fa- 


We know nothing of 
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neuil Hall, and partook of a sumptuous dinner. Such a 
feast, with such guests, old and young, may justly be 
ealled ‘‘a feast of reason.” ; 

‘This is one of the most interesting ceremonies of the 
east—as well as a truly glorious one. Cobdett, however 
thinks that general education has rendered much injury 
to the people. We do not think so! 


os 


The National Intelligencer says— 

Our worst apprehensions for the safety of the expedition to 
the far west, composed of the regiment of dragoons, &c. alread 
begin to be realized. Brigadier general Leavenworth, who cow- 
manded itin chief, is no more—he died of bilious fever, ata 
place called Cross ‘Timbers, on the 21st of last month; and one 
or two other officers are reported to be ill. The command, by 
the death of general L. devolved on colonel Dodge, of the dra- 
goons. The firstact of his command, we hope to learn, wil! 
have been to cause the expedition to retrace its steps. We s\jail 
await with anxiety further intelligence of its movements. 

Lieut. G. W. McClure, of the dragoons, has also died. 


os 


A letter is published in the Journal of Commerce dat- 
ed Hamilton, Bermuda, August 12, which says-— 

Every thing goes on here even with more regularity now than 
before the negroes were liberated. They will soon too, I fear, 
fee} the loss which the change has brought with it, for it is im- 
possible they can all find employment here. Some families hav- 
ing as slaves 15 or 20 domestics, now keep but 3 or 4; and as 
every one was abundantly supplied when they were in that 
state, the surplus of unemployed must seek the nieans of liveli- 
hood in some other place, and that it would be a difficult thing 
Lo point out, as many of them are not familiar witht hard work. 
They will find their lota bitter one, wherever they direct their 
steps. 


se 


We much regret to learn, that the cause of Santa Anna, 
and of an established and intolerant church, is succeed- 
ing in the republic of Mexico—Puebla having surrender- 
ed on the 22d July, and other places sending in their ad- 
hesion, to the combined forces of the sword and the 
mitre. 

The Boston Transcript, the week after the riots at 
Charlestown, had the following article: 

“A number of the clergymen of the city and vicinity preached 
yesterday from texts applicable to the events of the last week. 
We learn that the rev. Mr. Walker, of Charlestown, was more 
than usually eloquent, and that kis sermon will probably be 
printed. The rev. Dr. Jenks, of the Green street church, preach- 
ed an appropriate and most excellent discourse from the second 
epistie of Timothy; ii.ch.5 v. “And if a man also strive for 
mastery, yet is he not crowned, except he strive Jawfully.”’ 
We learn that Dr. Beecher also made the events the subject of 
a discourse preached from the rey. Mr. Blagden’s pulpit. Many 
other clergymen alluded to the riots and rioters, and in some 
instances in prayer and apt selections of scriptural lessons. 

“The right rev. bishop Fenwick preached at the church of the 
Holy Cross, and addressed his auditors in the spirit of the text, 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.”? He 
spoke of the rioters as a small body of lawless men, whose 
deeds were repudiated by the whole community, and urged 
those of his hearers whose feelings were most outraged by the 
late occurrences at Charlestown to pursue the paths of peace. 


His discourse produced a powerful impression, whose end is 
good.”? 


A New York paper gives the following classification 
of a political convention of seventy delegates, that recent- 
ly met in St. Lawrence county, ‘‘to settle the affairs of 
the nation.” 

1 United States senator; 1 member of congress; 2 members of 
assembly; 1 county clerk; 1 auctioneer; 1 master in chancery; 
1 inspector of leather; 3 judges of county courts; 8 custom house 
officers; 1 sheriff; 4 deputy sheriffs; 14 postmasters; 17 justices 
of the peace; 6 commissioners of deeds; 6 supervisors; 3 con- 
stables—70 exactly. 


Settlers are still arriving in great numbers at Quebec; 
and many perish with the cholerain that city and at Mon- 
treal, or at points reached by them in Upper Canada. 

The accounts from Greece are rather of a pacifie cha- 
racter—and two battalions of the German troops were 
about te return home. The Greeks enter the service of 


king Otho freely. Some wholesome reforms are going 
on. A Greck journal says— 

“There were in Greece 518 convents, which contained only 
4,111 monks and 287 nuns. Only 83 had six or more monks, 
many had only two, or one, or none at all. Reckoning the in- 
come of each convent at only 1,000 drachms, 518,000 drachms 
were annually thrown away, and this revenue might easily be 
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doubled. Now, however, the remaining monks and nuns have 
peen collected in a small number of convents, there to devote 
themselves to their original destination, prayers and agriculture, 
and to pay the tithes to the ecclesiastical treasury. The re- 


maining convents are suppressed, and their revenues added to 
the church fuuds.”? 


ELECTIONS. 
With respect to North Carolina, the “Globe” of the 26th 
ays— 

; t We have returns from 35 counties in North Carolina, giving 
61 members to the ranks of the Jackson democracy, and 49 an- 
ties of all complexions. There are 29 counties to hear from, 
which we have no doubt, from the political character of the 
districts, will double the majority. We have a letter froma 
member Of congress, who informs us that his district has given 
a majority against the administration, stating that the other sec- 
tions of the state have returned the majority which was antici- 
pated for the administration.” 

The same paper also mentions that Mr. Branch, (one of the 
dismissed secretaries), has been elected, and that the seat of 
the “bank candidate”? returned for Fayetteville, will be contest- 
ed. A letter trom FPayeueville, so far as the returns are receiv- 
ed, claims 84 for the administration and puts down 54 as op- 
posed or doubtful. On the other hand, itis freely said thata 
majority will not sustain the re-election of Mr. Brown to the 
senate of the United States; and the North Carolina Whig 
states that Bedford Brown, U.S. senator from that state, whose 
time expires on the 4th of March next, has not the smallest 


chance of re-election. ‘The whigs have a decided majority in 
both branches of the teyislature.* 


The returns are nearly all in for Kentucky, and the following 
resulls appear— 

For the house of representatives it is ascertained that 74 
‘*whigs’”’ have been elected, and the remaining 26 members of 
the house, 100 in all, are possibly Jacksonians. In the last 
house the parties stood 60 to 40. 

The senate consists of 21 whigs and 16 Jacksonians, and 
there is One vacancy occasioned by the decease of a senator at 
so short a time previous to the election that the necessary 
measures could not be taken to order an opening of the polls to 
supply the vacancy. Last year the senate stood 20 Jackso- 
nians, 18 whigs. The following is said to shew the actual re- 
sults— 

In a joint ballot, (there is one vacancy), the whole vote is 
138—of these, last year, 77 were whigs and 61 administration; 
now the state of parties is 95 whigs and 41 adm. Majority on 
joint ballot 54, or a gain since last year of 38. 

The sheriffs of the fifth congressional district have added up 


the polls, and officially returned Mr. Letcher as elected to con- 
gress by a majority of 270. 


The returns of the election of governor of Indiana, so far as 
received, shew the following aggregates: 

For Mr. Noble.... . $32,954 
Mr. Read...... ; 24,055 

The votes for lieutenant governor are in about the same pro- 
portion, and the anti-Jackson candidate, Mr. Wallace, is clio- 
sen. 

The Indiana ‘“‘Democrat”’ issued the following inan extra, on 
the 29th July last, heading it ‘* Glorious news!” 

**We have heard from every county in col. Kinnard’s district, 
and we are safe in estimating that judge Read will obtain in the 
district a majority of FIFTEEN HUNDRED VOTES. Let 
the freemen of the state go and do likewise aud victory is cer- 
tain.”? 

But the Indiana Journal of the 16th August coldly publishes 
the late returns from the several counties, which have the fol- 
lowing results: 

There are 13 counties, and twelve of them gave majorities to 
Mr. Noble, whose aggregate vote is 6,416 against 4,388 given to 
Mr. Read—being more than 2,000 in favor of Mr. Noble instead 
of 1,500 against him. This was a great change between the 
29th of July, and the 4th of August—the day of the election. 

The Indiana papers do not particularly state the political 
character ef the members of the legislature chosen; but there 
seems to be a decided anti-Jackson majority in that body, and 
a very large one more especially opposed to Mr. Van Buren, as 
the successor of the general. This will be regarded important, 
ifthe report is true that Mr. Tipton is about to resign his seat 
in the senate of the United States—not feeling at liberty to sup- 
port the administration any longer. It is added that several of 
the members of the house of representatives from this state 
had so changed their opinions, since their return home. 


The returns are from 25 counties of IWinois. The result stands 
thus: 





Duncan, 7,529 McLaughlin, 2,521—Kinney, 4,347. 
McL. 2,521 
Whig, 10,050 

Van Buren, 4,347 [Kinney] 

Whig maj. 5,703 





eo 


*We have to hear from other sources, 
tLater accounts say that Mr. Noble’s majority is 9,553, and 


only two counties to be heard from, which will not vary the re- 
Bult 100 votes. 


The same counties in 1832—the vote stood for Jackson, 8,946 
—Clay, 4,001—imajority, 4,945. Shewing a change, as it is said, 
of 10,668 votes. 


There is very little, if any, doubt of the election of Mr, Dun- 
can, by a large majority. 

The Louisville Journal of the 19th says—A gentleman of this 
place, just from [linois, states that Mills, the whig candidate for 
congress, is elected—that Reynolds, (late governor of Illinois), 
an avowed advocate of the bank, and opposer of the removal of 
deposites, of the protest, and of Martin Van Buren, is also elect- 
ed to the same station—and that Casey, the third member elect- 
ed to congress, declared himself in favor of the bank in order to 
secure his election. 

We think, however, from other accounts, that Mr. Mills has 
not been elected. It would seem, nevertheless, that the candi- 
dates for congress “pledged themselves to vote for a renewal 
of the charter of the bank of the United States, and’ to oppose 
the succession of Mr. Van Buren.”’ 


On these points Mr. Duncan’s opinions are well known. He 
voted with the minority in the house of representatives on near- 
ly every question concerning the bank, or the deposites,* and 
so also in the case of the contested election between Messrs. 
Letcher and Mooie, and on others when there appeared to be a 
rallying of parties—as may be seen by a reference to the yeas 
and nays. 

We add the following extract from Mr. Kinney’s address to 
the electors—“ But, if it be true, that the people of [llinois de- 
sire the recharter of the United States bank, or the charter of 
another, it would seem to be desirable that our representative, 


who is now my competitor for the office of governor, should be 
permitted to remain where he is.”? 


We have later returns, as follows: 

For. Mr. Duncan....... Coeeeeves coccecoomnan 
Mr. McLaughlin........ cece ces ccccccce cece cecesune 
Mr. Kinney .ccccscccccccces cecccccscescsccs voce 


There are partial returns from Missouri. It seems that cer- 
tain proposed amendments of the constitution were made the 
chief question at the polls. The Bowling Green (Missouri) 
“Journal”’ of the 12th has the returns from several counties, and 
says—**So far as beard from in the Mississippi district, the anti- 
Jackson party have a majority of the members in the lower 
house—in the senate equal.”’? But the St. Louis **Republican” 
of the 15th, speaking of the election of a senator of the United 
States, (Mr. Linn holding his present place by appointment of 
the governor], gives us to understand that no other than a 
‘Jackson man’? can expectto be chosen. We meet with the 
following, however, as taken from the St. Louis Advocate, said 
to be a thorough-going administration paper—“‘The opposition 
ticket for the lower house, has succeeded by fourtotwo. As 
far as our election has gone, we augur but little good from the 
next legislature.”’ 

[Perhaps the county is only alluded to.) 


soe ee eeeene 


We notice in the Richmond Enquirer,a report of the election 
of two Jackson and anti-bank men to the legislature of Missis- 
sippi—and this ia all the particulars that we have of the elections 
in that state. Mr. Ritchie, however, decidedly says, that Mr. 
Poindexter “‘will be ousted.”? Buta New Orleans paper of the 
12th says—We are gratified in learning that Mr. Poindexter’s 
re-election to the senate is certain, but the election is expected 
to be a close contest. In about a week we may look for suffi- 
cient returns to enable us to form a conclusive opinion. 


There was. as we suggested in our last, a **mistake”? about 
the result of the elections in Alabama. The Huntsville papers 
give the names of the gentlemen elected in 13 or 14 counties, 
and it seems that the administration party has succeeded by a 


| large majority—for a letter from Tuscaloosa, dated August 7, 


says— 

‘We are about to give a dinner to King, McKinley, Clay, 
Mardis and Murphy; and in honor of the triumph of democratic 
principles, gen. Jackson is to be invited, and a messenger has 
been selected to bear the invitation to the old hero. We intend 
to have a great jubilee of it.”’ 


fG-The Louisville Journal of the 2lst says—We are not yet 
able to give full returns from Indiana and [}inois, but our friends 
need no longer be anxious on account of those states. In both 
of them revolution has done its perfeet work. They have been 
‘‘winnowed by the wings of liberty.”? 


P.S. Last evening’s mail brought us some accounts from 
Rhode Island, the election in which took place on Tuesday last. 
The whole number of the members of the assembly is 72—it is 
said to be ascertained that 39 whigs are elected—and supposed 
that parties in the house will stand 40 whigs, 32 administration, 
and asserted that in the ‘worst possible state of the case,’ 43 
out of the 82 members of the legislature, (including the 10 se- 
nators, heretofore elected), will vote against an administration 
senator. But5 more, or 48 against 34, was expected to shew 
the real state of the parties. We shall soon have the facts, 


oe 


CHOLERA. : 
Though this disease appears in solitary instances at some new 
places, itis not bad in any in the United States, nor does it 
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seem to have prevailed as an epidemic amongst us—though the 
contrary appears to have happened in Canada. But the pesti- 
lence was rapidly declining at Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, 
Kingston, &c. 

At Albany the disease had abated—the last report mentioned 
only one death. The towns on the Hudson, we believe, may be 
said to be free of cholera. 

At New York there were 16 deaths by cholera on the 23d; 14 
on the 24th; 26 on the 25th; 21 on the 26th; 24 on the 27th; and 
26 on the 28th. 

In New York, last week, the deaths amounted to 367. Of 
these the cholera carried off 134, being an average of nineteen 
per day. 167 were children under 5 years of age. 

The deaths by cholera at New York have generally happened 
in the most crowded and filthy parts of the city, and among the 
worst classes of its inbabitants—but there were some few decid- 
ed exceptions. 

Philadelphia and Baltimore are blest with good health. In 
the last week, there were 115 deaths in the former, of which 78 
were children; and 70 in the lattet, 42 being children under 5 
years old. 

Individual cases, as they may well be called, have happened 
at many places—but it dows not scem worth the while to name 
many of them. 

But Buffalo and Detroit have been much afflicted, and we re- 
gret to say that, atthe latest dates, the cholera was yet severe 
on their population, About 20 cases happened at Cleveland, and 
a few at Erie. There were 26 intermeats at Detroit on the 14th 
instant. It has been terrible in this litile city. 

Among the deaths at Buffalo, says a N. York paper—We re- 
gret to perceive announced that of M. 4. Andrews, late mayor of 
that city, who died on Monday morning; and of Mrs. Andrews, 
who died on the preceding night. Mrs. A. was the daughter of the 
Jate chief justice Hosmer, of Middletown, Con. whose death 
was annonced but a few days since. Mr. Andrews had also, be- 
fore his death, lost two children by the same disease. The 
Buffalo Daily Advertiser thus adverts to the afflicting scene: 

Tis midnight! The clock tells twelve—Its intonations are 
melancholy—its reverberations sound like a requiem of the 
dead. But bark! The midnight hearse is passing to the tomb, 
to deposite its victims. Other heart-strings are severed—’tis a 
lovely daughter! Who closed her eyes? Nota father or a mo- 
ther; for they were both on the bed of death! And now is re- 
moved the mother to her Jast and silent abode—then swiftly, as 
if too dear for earth’s abode, the litthe son! And now the gigantic 
prop—the father is gone! The mansion is desolate—and who 
remains to weep! The fountain of sympathy is closed—grief 
drank the offering ere it reached the eye.****Who could not 
exclaim ‘*Would to God I had died for you!”? But **peace BE 
sTILL!?? Murmur not at the dispensations of Omnipotence, for 
who can resist His mighty mandates? 

A few cases are said to have happened at Charleston, 8S. C. 

We have daily statements of the interments at Quebec and 
Montreal, for several weeks—the general results of which are 
as follow: 

From the 7th July to August 14, inclusive of both, being 39 
days, 1,169 interments took place at Quebec, against 1,607, in 
1832, the first cholera year. It is not clearly stated, as to either 
year, how many of those interments were caused by cholera, 
but there is reason to suppose that they were between two- 
thirds and five-sixths of the whole. The disease has not had 
as many Victims as in 1832, perhaps because it has less subjects 
to feed upon; many of the emigrants being stopped at Grosse 
Island, where the mortality has been awful. The deaths by 
cholera at Quebec, on the 16th inst. were 4—on the 17th, 1l1— 
on the 18th, 13—total in three days, 38. 

At Montreal, in 35 days, beginning with July 12, when the 
first cholera case was stated, and ending with Aug. 15, the 
whole interments at Montreal were 1,140, of which 798 were 
reported cholera cases, very many of which were children. 
The usual average mortality for those days was 205; and so to 
cholera or other unusual causes, 935 deaths are attributed, 
Deaths by cholera on the 18th, 19th and 20th, only 1s5—orSa 
flay. 

The whole population of Toronto, U. C. is about 10,000—and 
there had been already 250 deaths by cholera—or | in 40. 

The cholera was dreadful at Kingston—whole families were 
swept away. So at the little town of Galt—out of a population 
ef 150 persons, 37 died in two days! 

The cholera has been bad in the Tras settlements. In the 
town of Labude, with only 250 or 275 inhabitants, 145 cases and 
40 deaths had happened. One half of the people of Warlough 
are said to have died, with a large number of the Manohe In- 
dians. The people fled to the bushes and prairies. 

A few deaths by cholera had taken place at Havana, and a 
good many at Gibraltar. The disease was declining in Spain, 
generally. 

ITEMS. 

Mr. Elliott, of Baltimore, having failed to ascend in a balloon, 
accompanied by a lady, from Camden, opposite Philadelphia— 
the crowd that had been collected, forced the enclosure and 
cut the balloon into pieces. 


A forcible entry, for the possession of Chambers street church, 
in New York, having been made by one party of the congrega- 
tion, the other prepared to oust them by force, while divine 
worehip was performing—but refrained on the interference of 
the peliee, 








Died, in Baltimore, on Monday night last, Dr. William How 
ard, of the U. 8. topographical engineers—a gentleman of fine 
taste, and of very superior talents. 


Very favorable accounts of the value and productiveness of 
the southern gold region continue to reach us. The Athens 
(Geo.) Banner publishes a letter from Nacoochee Valley, in that 
state, which mentions that in one day “‘twelve hands had ob- 
tained one thousand one hundred and seventy-five pennyweights 
of gold from the Richardson mine in that valley. The largest 
mass weighed 98 pennyweights.’’ 


Mr. Henry Unwin Addington, some years since British 
charge d’affaires at Washington, and recently minister at Mad- 
rid, had retired from the diplomatic service. with a pension of 
eighteen hundred pounds sterling per annum. 


It is announced in the London papers, that Mr. and Mrs, 
Wood [the singers] cleared $50 ,000 by their trip to America. 


Died lately, in Nantucket, capt. Joshua Coffin, aged 75. 
Capt. C. was one of the first explorers of the Pactfic Ocean, in 
pursuit of the spermaceti whale. To his early success in these 
adventurous voyages, may be ascribed, in some measure, the 
perseverance with which that fishery has since been followed, 


The Bonaparte family are seeking to obtain two millions of 
frances, from the French government, for a portion of Napo- 
jeon’s property, still due them. 


The amount of cotton shipped down the Yazoo the past sea- 
son is estimated at 10,000 bales. 


Mr. Chalkley Haines’ mare (in Columbiana county, Ohio) 
had twin colts last spring. Subsequently his cow had twin 
calves; and recently his wife presented him with THREE chil- 
dren, one son and two daughters, ata birth. All parties, except 
the colts, which are dead, are as well as could be expected! 


The ship Sarah, the first free trader from China, arrived at 
London in July, with a cargo of raw silk valued at £400,000, 
or $1,800,000. 


There has been a great contest at New York between the 
trumpeters}] Norton,an Englishman, and Gambati, an Lralian— 
bot very superior artists, and each excelling in his particular 
way. They played twice in the presence of about 3.000 per- 
sons. The silver cup was awarded by the judges to Norton. 


A private gentleman, recently from China, is building a green 
house near Boston, that will be 400 feet long, and of propor- 
tionable breadth and height, and cost 20,000 dollars. 


More than 1,300 persons have visited the Virginia springs this 
season—as follows: white sulphur 430—salt sulphur 230—red 
sulphur 200—sweet springs 180—hot springs 100—warm springs 
75—blue sulphur 75—grey sulphur, a spring near Peterstowr, 
in Monroe county, 20—total 1,310. 


The diggings for gold have opened a great market for bread- 
stuffs and meats in Georgia. 


= $B Btene— 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers to the 23d, ultimo. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

There have been other changes in the ministry, the ear! of 
Carlisle, lord privy seal, is said to have resigned and his place 
filled by the earl of Mulgrave; and it is understood that Mr. E. 
Stanley, the member of parliament for Cheshire, succeeds 
lord Howick, as under secretary for the home department. 

Great excitement had been produced in London, by the in- 
fliction of 300 lashes upon the person of a soldier by the name 
of Hutchinson, at St. George’s barracks, Charing Cross. The 
punishment took nearly an hour in inflicting, and during this 
interval the drum beat according to the loudness of his shrieks 
for mercy. Such inflictions are disgraceful to the age, and we 
trust the parliament of England will take prompt measures to 
put a stop to a punishment at once so degrading to the military 
service, and revolting to the feelings of humanity. 


The duke of Wellington has paid to the treasury the whole 
proceeds of his office of lord warden of the cinque ports. 

The queen of England had arrived at the caatle of Atienstien, 
near Liebenstien, Germany, and had been joined there by her 
mother, the duchess dowager, who had also taken up her resi- 
dence there. 

A subscription was being taken up in London to raise £2,000 
by the friends of earl Grey, to enable them to present lady 
Grey with a statue of the late premier. 

In answer to an inquiry in the house of lords, lord Mel- 
bourne replied that ministers did not mean to move the third 
reading of the coercion bill, but intended to substitute another 
immediately, which bill was subsequently introduced into the 
house of commons, and had undergone considerable discussion. 


Lord Wharncliffe had moved, in the house of lords, for the 
production of the letter addressed by the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land to earl Grey, which the latter declared private property, 
and avowed his determination not to give it up without the 
consent of the writer. The motion was subsequently with- 
drawn. The capital punishment bill had been passed. 

In the house of commons on the 17th July, lord Althorp an- 
nounced that lord Melbourne bad completed the arrangements 
for the formation of an administration. Lord Duncanaon was 
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te be home secretary; sir J. C. Hobhouse, commissioner of the 
woods and forests; and his lordship, in compliance with the 
command of his majesty, would continue chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. 

FRANCE. 

Marshal Soult had retired from the ministry and was suc- 
ceeded by marshal Gerard. The cause of his resignation is 
said to be his expensive appropriations for the military service, 
which were deemed incompatible with the views of the cham- 
bers, who are studying economy, and acquiring increasing pow- 
er over the public purse. The prefects had been ordered to de- 
ny to marshal Bourmont an entrance into France. 

Several ordonnances had been published by the minister of 
commerce, making considerable changes in the commercial 
regulations of the kingdom. 

M. Jauge, the banker of Don Carlos, had been committed to 
the Conciergerie, under certain articles in the penal code, 
which makes aiding or abetting the enemies of the allies of 
France, punishable by death; and M. Chateaubriand had been 
summoned to be present at the opening of a letter addressed to 
him, found on M. Jauge. The letter was written by a friend at 
Bordeaux, informing M. Chateaubriand that Charles V. had just 
passed through that city. 

SPAIN. 

Don Carlos had entered Spain, is supposed to have landed 
near Bayonne, and it is said will march-at the head of 17,000 
men. He has appointed M. Villemur his minister of war, Zu- 
malacarreguy his commander in chief, and Benito Eraso, second 
in command. As soon as Charles had crossed the French 
frontier, bonfires were lighted in all the villages, and the bells 
of all the churches set ringing. He arrived at Elisondo on the 
10th ult. where he was received by the people with enthusiasm 
and publicly attended church, where a tedeum was perforined 
in honor of his safe return. Crowds of people from all direc- 
tions flocked to Elisondo, dressed in their Sunday clothes, and 
testified their joy by illuminations, bonfires and dancing all 
night. On the same day Don Carlos, accompanied by gen. Zu- 
malacarreguy, who had joined him soon after his arrival, set 
out for the head quarters of the army, at some distance from 
Elisondo. The plan of operations is, that the king is immedi- 
ately to press forward to meet gen. Rodil, attack him, and then 
advance on Madrid, without stopping on the way. 

The following is the proclamation addressed by Don Carlos 
to the army: 

‘““Soldiers—My desires are at length satisfied, I am in the 
midst of you. This isa moment my heart has been long ex- 
pecting—you are acquainted with my constant efforts to hasten 
it. My paternal heart is filled with the sweetest satisfaction 
when thinking of your glorious actions, which will be transmitted 
to the most distant posterity. Volunteers and soldiers, your suf 
ferings, your fatigues, your constancy, your love for your legiti 
mate kings and for my royal person, are a subject of admira 
tion for all nations, who cannot find eulogiums sufficiently 
worthy of such heroic devotion. Let us set out then, altoge- 
ther, and with me at your head let us march to victory. But 
even victory will be painful to me if purchased at the expense 
of Spanish blood. To avoid this I exhort all those who have 
been seduced or deceived, or who, docile to my voiee, will lay 
down their arms, to come and take shelter under my royal man- 
tle, But if, contrary to my expectations, there should be found 
any sufficiently blind to persist in an opposite course, they 
shall be treated as rebels to my royal person. I shall be as se- 
vere to those who persevere in their rebellion as [ shall be in- 
dulgent to those who shall repent. And you, valiant and faith- 
ful warriors, now assembled round your chief and father, let 
the most rigid discipline reign among you, and observe the most 
Strict obedience to your commanders. From discipline and 
obedience praceeds strength, and that strength will secure us 
the victory with which God will crown the cause of justice. 
Generals, officers, volunteers and soldiers, | am grateful for 
your immense services, which shall be rewarded by your king. 

“CARLOS. 

**From my royal residence at Elisondo, July 12.” 

The apprehensions of cholera having subsided, the cortes 
Was to have been reconvened at Madrid on the 24th ult. The 
curate Merino, who had his head quarters at the village of Os- 
ina, had been joined by Cuevillas and several others, with 800 
infantry and 400 cavalry. The object of the curate was to di- 
vert the attention of gen. Rodil from the protection of the 
northern provinces. A regiment of grenadiers, commanded by 
col. Ferris, had left Segovia for Siguenza, in order to attack 
the curate Merino. Advices from Sarragossa affirm that Cue- 
Villas had been defeated, and he bimself killed. 

—— 0 ® @ Otere— 
NOTICE--GIRARD BANK. 
Philadelphia, August 25, 1834. 

Ata meeting of the board of directors held this day, the fol 
lowing preamble and resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, stockholders in the Girard bank, representing more 
than one-half of the capital stock thereof, did, in the month of 
March last, instruct the board of directors “to restore to the 
Proper authority the money and deposites of the United States, 
in their possession, as soon as the same could be effected, con- 
sistently with the eonvenience and safety of the institution; and 
that the said bank should thenceforth cease to be the repository 
Of the moneys aforesaid.”? 

“ind whereas, in consequence of this action of the stockhold- 
ers, an arrangement was made with the secretary of the treasu- 








ry, by which the contract then existing between this bank and 
the United States, was annulled, and the whole balance of the 
public funds placed at the immediate disposal of the said secre- 
tary, Ou the first day of July last, of which due notice was given. 

And whereas, since that period no contract has existed be- 
tween this bank and the government, the board having carried 
into effect, so far as depended upon them, the instructions of 
the stockholders. 

And whereas, a majority of the whole stock of this bank, in- 
cluding the major part of the stock which was signed to the re- 
solutions of the 17th of March last, (and nearly two-thirds of 
such portion of said stock as remains in the hands of the same 
owners), has been subsequently signed by the proprietors in 
person, or by attorney, to a request addressed to the directors, 
that the bank should resume the transaction of the public busi- 
ness, ‘‘if the same could be obtained on such terms as the board 
might deen expedient, and advantageous to the interests of the 
institution.’? 

And whereas, this board did, in cancelling the former contract, 
act in accordance with the views expressed by the owners, or 
their representatives, of a majority of the stock: _ 

And whereas, the present instructions, emanating as they do 
from a still larger majority, claim, in the opinion of the board, 
equal respect: . 

And whereas, the board have, in consequence of such instruc- 
tions, made a new arrangement with the secretary of the trea- 
sury, such as ‘‘they deem expedient, aud believe will be advan- 
tageous to the interests of this institution:”? 

And whereas, it is due to themselves, in order to prevent all 
misconception, or unintentional misrepresentation of their con- 
duct aud motives, to promulgate the recent proceedings of their 
stockholders, which, having taken place unaccompanied by any 
incidents attracting general attention, might else remain un- 
known to the public; and also, to make an explicit avowal of 
the course which they (the board) have pursued in reference to 
the same, which is especially requisite in the present case, be- 
cause of the great publicity given to the former proceedings, 
both of the stockholders and the board; therefore, 

Resolved, |. That public notice be given that the Girard bank, 
in the city of Philadelphia, has resumed the transaction of the 
public business, as a fiscal agent, under a contract with the se- 
cretary of the treasury of the United States, made and entered 
into on the eighteenth day of the present month. ’ 

Resolved, 2. That the foregoing preamble and resolution, at- 
tested by the cashier, be inserted in two or more of the daily 
papers of this city. A true copy from the minutes. : 

WM. D. LEWIS, cashier, 
—— 8 © Otero 
LYCEUM SEMINARIES. 
Addressed to the editor of the Register. 

Self-education and self-support is, in all the depart- 
ments and all the operations of the lyceum system, its 
most prominent feature. It acknowledges the benevo- 
lence, the overflowing goodness of our Creator, in fur- 
nishing all his rational creatures with the faculties, and 
in surrounding them with the materials, or means, of 
growing and rising in physical, intellectual and moral 
strength. ‘The great object of lyceums is to call into ex- 
ercise those faculties, and into use those materials, so 
abundantly furnished by the wisdom and goodness of the 
Great Creator, and the constant and abounding Benefac- 
tor. 

There is, however, one department of the general and 
national institution of lyceums in which the principle of 
self support is more fully and more prominently recog- 
nized than in any of the rest. The general plan of ly- 
ceums has ever contemplated, within every county or 
other moderate district, a manual labor and self support 
ing school, which should furnish to its pupils advantages 
equal to those in our colleges for general literature and 
science, and much superior for a practical business edu- 
cation to those of any institutions in our country. While 
these schools are designed to afford to farmers, mecha- 
nics and all the industrious classes of the community, the 
best opportunities for a practical, useful education, they 
are also intended to be, in the strictest and best sense of 
the word, seminaries for teachers—for teachers of schools 
and lyceums. ‘They are intended to furnish the means 
for teachers to support and edueate themselves, and at 
the same time to construct their own apparatus and va- 
rious instruments of instruction, while they are learning 
the modes of using them, and acquiring the knowledge 
they are designed to illustrate. Lyceum seminaries are 
intended to unite manufactories of apparatus for illustrat- 
ing various departments of science, and the qualification 
of teachers to use the instruments for diffusing the science 
among all classes of the community, and in every section 
of our country. 

Experience, on this subject, has already proved, that 
young men, and even lads, after a short time, and pro- 
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bably young ladies and misses, can pay, by their own in- 
dustry, all their expenses of board, clothes, books, tui- 
tion, &c. and at the same time acquire a more thorough, 
useful education, than it is possible for any college or 
other institution, without moneyed labor, to give them. 
Such being the testimony of experience, the conclusion 
follows, that any plain farmer’s son, or poor mechaniec’s 


‘daughter, can have the means of acquiring a better edu- 


cation than the money of the rich can purchase for their 
‘children. 
In all the departments, and in all the operations of the 
lyceum system, there is harmonious action and recipro- 
So, between the lyceum semina- 
ries in all parts of the country, there is intended to be a 
virtual, though, perhaps, not a formal connection. In 
many of their operations, especially in the manufactory 
of apparatus, they may render each other very important 
aid; and, by their united efforts, furnish, not only col- 
Jeges, academies and high schools, but lyeeums, common 
schools and families, with more abundant, cheaper and 
better instruments of instruction, too/s of knowledge, than 
gan possibly be furnished from any other source. 


The whole plan of lyceum seminaries will embrace, 


‘then, a ceintral institution, which shall combine a semi- 


nary for teachers and a manufactory of apparatus, for a 


part, and a prominent part of its manual, productive ex- 


ercises. ‘This institution will, as far and as fast as its 


means will permit, furnish facilities to any other manual 
Jabor schools, by supplying them with prints, tools, ex- 
perience, Ke. asaids to their intellectual productive exer- 
cises. With such aid, any manual Iabor school, now in 
operation, might engage in the manufactory of globes, 
mechanical powers, geometrical solids, and most of the 
instruments for the practical sciences, if not for the more 


abstract and abstruse subjects. 


These statements, Mr. Editor, are not from theory or 


conjecture; they are from experience for a course of 


years; having conducted an agricultural school for ten 
years, in which the pupils paid all their expenses by their 
own industry; and having also had much apparatus made 
under my direction, and, in a great measure, by the 
strength and skill of lads and misses from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age. 

The question will naturally arise, by what means can 
these seminaries, whose prominent feature is self educa- 
tion and self support, be established through our coun- 
try, in such numbers, and under such circumstances, as 
to hold out proposals, and afford opportunities, for the 
children of every class, without distinction, to secure to 
themselves the rich blessing of a sound physical, intellec- 
tual and moral education. 


To this natural and important question the answer 
may be, perhaps, by country tyceums. It is evident 
that the whole community, and all sections of our coun- 
try, can more conveniently act, and co-operate with each 
other, through the medium of county societies, than by 
any other divisions or districts known thronghout the 
states. As counties through the union will, probably, 
not average more than forty miles in diameter, very few 
would have to travel more than twenty miles, and a large 
majority less than ten miles, to attend county conventions, 
or the quarterly meetings of county lyceums. Consider- 
ing the importance, and, if properly conducted, the in- 
structive and interesting character of education conven- 
tions, which county lyceums might easily furnish at their 
quarterly meetings, a general attendance of teachers, 
school committees, parents, children, and the lovers of 
knowledge and the friends of education generally, might 
reasonably be expected. And by their attendance, a warm 
and generous sympathy, an organized and vigorous sys- 
tem of measures and efforts, might be sustained, for the 
great and all important cause in which every man, wo- 
man and child, is equally interested. 


Under such views and feelings, I have witnessed, with 
no little satisfaction, proposals for simultaneous action 
in this cause. ‘The proposal has been made, and re- 
sponded to from several sources, for county education 
conventions, in all the states and all the counties in the 
union, on the first Wednesday of November next, for the 
purpose of organizing county lyceums, as a preparatory 
step for accomplishing any other objects, which might 
be found practicable and desirable. Among the objects 








which county lyceums might, at an early period, take 
up to advantage, would be seminaries for self-education 
and self-support. In connection with these, and perhaps 
in many instances preceding them, circuit schools, tor 
the purpose of weekly, semi-weekly, or even semi- 
monthly courses of instruction, where more frequent 
courses could not be sustained, might be taken under 
consideration and carried into effect, by county societies. 
Indeed, the advantages of associations for systematic ani 
concentrated effort, in the diffusion of knowledge, are so 
great and so evident, and the results of county lyceums 
in particular, have been so uniformly and so strikingly 
happy, that the proposal for such measures only needs 
to be made to be seconded, and to secure the general 
sanction of enlightened individuals and communities. 

On the subject of simultaneous action, through the me- 
dium of county conventions and county lyceums, it is 
gratifying to be able to state that numerous facilities may 
be procured to render the meetings, not only useful, but 
instructive and entertaining. Thomas S. Grimke, of 
Charleston, S. C. as a committee, appointed by the lite- 
rary and philosophical society of that state, has recently 
prepared an address to the citizens of South Carolina, 
giving an exposition of the lyceum system in its various 
departments and operations, from national and state so- 
cieties, down to family lyceums, and from exercises for 
mutual and self-instruetion in the dead languages and the 
most abstruse sciences, down to penmanship, reading and 
orthography. This address, which is as applicable to 
the citizens of other states as those of S. Carolina, ean 
easily be procured, and portions or the whole of it read, 
as one of the exercises of the proposed conventions. 

Numerous other pamphlets have been published on 
the subject, some of which contain the forms of constitu- 
tions, among other things to facilitate the operations and 
the objects of the meetings. 

All the materials and means for commencing county 
museums, or cabinets of nature and art, are at hand in 
great abundance. In the numerous eabinets already col- 
lected, both by individuals and by institutions, are dupli- 
cates which the owners will gladly appropriate to such 
an object, whenever an opportunity is offered. 

In the gold regions at the south are several county ly- 
ceums, whose prominent object is to collect and exchange 
specimens. From this source, a museum in each of the 
eleven hundred counties in the states, may be supplied 
immediately with specimens of gold ore. 

In every county a museum might be commenced, at 
the first meeting, by specimens carried by those who 
should attend it. The specimens thus collected, if not 
known by those who presented them, might be named 
and described by some other persons present, as in near- 
ly every county, are a few individuals who have some 
knowledge of natural history. 

Among the most encouraging and gratifying circum- 
stances, as an aid in promoting the objects of county ly- 
ceums, is a resolution recently passed by the board of 
managers of the Baltimore Union Lyceum, which is as 
follows: 

Resolved, That this board esteem the organization of 
county lyceums throughout the union, as an important 
step for the advancement of American education: that we 


rals, plants, penmanship, map drawing and needlework, 
for any county lyceum which may apply for the same, 
and that we invite the school and other juvenile lyceums 
connected with our society, to render their assistance in 
accomplishing the object of the resolution. 

As great as this resolution may at first appear, it can 
be accomplished with great ease by bringing in the aid 
of the juvenile members of the society, by which several 
thousand specimens are already collected for that object: 
and if similar measures should be adopted in all our prin- 
cipal cities, as they have already been in several, a system 
of exchanges in the works of nature and of art, might be 
easily and readily instituted, which would give, not only 
to every county lyceum, but to every village and neigh- 
borhood lyceum and school, and even to every family, 4" 
instructive and valuable cabinet of natural history, or 4 
museum of natural and artificial productions and curios! 
ties. 


The above statements, facts, views, plans and sugge’ 
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tion of such of the friends of education and general im- Clay and Sergeant. ...... 0.0006 ee00000+028,033 ARS 
provement, as may have an opportunity and a disposition Wirtand Ellmaker.......seeeseeeeee + 255,873 
to examine them, by their friend, Anti-Jackson (in Tennessee)........... 1,436 

JOSIAH TMOLBROOK. . 585,348 


APPROPRIATIONS AT THE LAST SESSION. 

The following is copied from the Charleston ‘““Mercury,”’ de- 
rived from a letter written by Warren R. Davis, esq. of the 
house of representatives, saying—‘‘I enclose an exact account 
which I have just received, of the enormous appropriations of 
the present year. To this may be added, another million for 
private claims, which will make an aggregate of near eighteen 
millions, after the public debt has been paid!”? 

BILLS—HOUSE REPRESENTATIVES. 
Aggregate amount of appropriations contained in the following 
named bills of a public character, which passed in 1833, °34, Ist 
session, 23d congress. 
Bill, No. 36. Making partial appropriation for the 

support of government for 1834 $770,880 | ! 
109. Appropriations for the Indian department for 1834 129,545 | ¢ 
110. For the naval service for 1834 3,548,072 
159. For the improvement of the Hudson river 70,000 
164. For tiie following objects to wit:—purchasing live 


oak frames, for a frigate and sloop of war 50,000 
Furnishing hospitals 64,000 
Building naval magazines 24,000 
Building naval store ship 40,000 
Building the small vessels of war 70,000 
Repairs of marine barracks 8,000 
181. Appropriations for fortifications for 1834 870,594 
182. For Indian annuities for 1834 927,591 
207. For the public buildings and other purpozes 76,500 
212. For revolutionary and other pensions for 1235 1,269,281 
238. For the military academy 139,000 
240. For light houses 200,638 
246. For the military service for 1834 3,492,763 
269. For improvement of Harbors 702,283 
74. For a road in Florida, &c. 13,000 
279. Do. in Arkansas 10,000 
283. For the civil and diplomatic service for 1834 2,563,448 
303. For the Potomac bridge 130,000 
393. To complete the improvement on Pennsylvania 
avenue 8,009 
446. To purchase Washington’s papers 95,000 
452. For experiments—steam engines 5,000 
480. For rebuilding frigate Constitution 180,000 
486. Reappropriating unexpended balance for the pay- 
ment of Georgia militia claims 37,600 
518. Making appropriations for Harper’s Ferry armory 3,000 
541. To carry into effect Indian treaties 282,100 


15,710,295 





SENATE BILLS. 


. 29. For certain roads in Michigan $58,000 
. 49. Road in Arkansas 17,000 
75. Road, Memphis to Little Rock, Arkangas 15,000 


79. For the Cumberland road 
. 97. Improvement, Wabash, held up by the president 
. 203. For the benefit of the city of Washington 


750.000 
90.000 
70,000 


th 02 Th Th th Th 


$16,640,295 

N. B. For the different items in each bill see the corrected 

eopies of bills, accompanying this statement. 
Private bills, about 





$1,000,000 
The Mercury has some severe remarks on certain of these 
appropriations, and especially on that for the Cumberland 
road, which, it alleges, the friends of the president said would 
be vetoed. It also speaks of the approval of the bill concerning 
the navigation of the Hudson, and the disapproval of the less 
money bill to improve that of the Wabash. 
a Btw 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1832. 
From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
We have been frequently asked the question what was the 
majority of the votes of the people for Jackson in 1832? Also 
whether Van Buren had a majority for vice president? The 
latter question we have answered repeatedly in the negative, 
but to the former we have been unable to reply, owing to the 
returns from many states being incomplete. We are at length 
enabled to present the following statement, which is in the main 
correct. It gives the majority only in Missouri, viz: 5,159 for 
Jackson; and the votes by the people in all the other states ex- 
cept Alabama and South Carolina, (the former of which voted 
for Jackson and Van Buren, and the latter for Floyd and Lee), 
will be found below. It will be seen that Mr. Van Buren was 
in the minority at the last election, as he was in this state when 
he ran for governor in 1828. General Jackson, it will also be 
observed, obtained a less majority by the people in 1832 than in 
1228, although he received a greater number of electoral votes. 
vote or 1832. 


Jackson and Van Buren........ccceeeee cece es DOd,810 





dated government. 
represented in either of its departinents, legislative or executive. 


*Majority for Jackson. ......+.++++102,173 


For vice president, 
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Majority against Van Buren...........105,237 
{iG-The preceding has brought to recollection some other 


matters belonging to the subject in general, which it is pro 
bable that we shall prepare and publish atan early day—for a 


etter understanding of the ‘‘voice of the people,” and the con- 
litions of the constitution. Ours is a federal and not a consoli- 
The people, strictly speaking, are not really 


tee 
FREEMASONS. 
Whatever objection adhering masons, and others who 


had long retired from the society, may have entertained 
concerning political anti-masonary, and especially on 
account of the manner which 
adopted to accomplish their great ostensible object—we 


anti-masons sometimes 


think that there are not many reflecting and still adher- 
ing masons, and none that have retired, who will not 
assent to the fairness of the facts as stated in the fol- 
lowing resolutions—and that hundreds may be induced 
to do all that they ean, in a quiet and orderly way, to 
urge forward and bring about the result aimed at. 

When a man is placed on the support of what he con- 
siders his own just rights, he gathers up his strength and 
oftentimes does things that are repugnant to his private 
wishes, or even personal convenience. Thus, if one 
person says to another, you shall walk on the shady 
side of the street when the thermometer is at 95°—the 
latter feels immediately disposed to say Jwon’t—and will, 
in a spirit of independence, take the sunny side of the 
way. The principle of this proceeding needs no illustra- 
tion; for, in claiming the right of action, in many re- 
spects, very prudent persons may place themselves in 
an attitude of resistance to wholesome recommendations, 
if assuming the shape of dictations, under penalties threat- 
encd for non-compliance. We have nothing to say against 
this rule of action, in such cases—but we think that every 
person is bound to yield up his speculative opinions, if 
offensive to the community in which he lives—his right 
to hold them being unquestioned. And this, indeed, is in 
strict correspondence with the familiar and daily acts of 
a large majority of persons—in dress, manners and ha- 
bits. 

MASONIC MEETING IN WORCESTER COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ata meeting of freemasons from all parts of the county of 
Worcester, assembled at Worcester on the 18th day of August, 
1834, hon. Aaron Tufts, of Dudley, was elected chairman, and 
John G. Thurston, of Lancaster, secretary. The views and 
opinions of those present, on the present condition of the insti- 
tution having been freely expressed, a committee was appoint- 
ed, consisting of William Lincoln, of Worcester, hon, Joseph 
Bowman, of New Braintree, bon. William 8. Hastings, of Men- 
don, Linus Child, esq. of Southbridge and hon. Charles Russell, 
of Princeton, to report resolutions expressive of the sense of the 
meeting. The following resolutions having been fully consider- 
ed, were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That under existing circumstances, we believe it 
has become a duty, which freemasons owe as well to the publie 
as themselves, frankly to declare their views of the masonic 
institution, and of its present condition, 

Resolved, That,in our opinion, the masonic institution waa 
originally established for benevolent and good purposes—that in 
its practical operation, in this commonwealth, we have known 
nothing conflicting with moral, social or civil duty—that here it 
has been of honorable character and charitable tendency—em- 
bracing among its members many virtuous and pure men, and 
patriotic and worthy citizens—and that masons can never divest 
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themselves of self-respect, nor consent that others should de- 
prive them of civil rights, by reason of their having been con- 
nected with the institution. 

Resolved, That in the changes and improvements of society, 
we believe the masonic institution has now become unneces- 
sary; and while social, charitable and benevolent objects can be 
effectually accomplished in other modes more congenial with 

ublic sentiment, we consider it no longer useful nor expedient 

O sustain its Organization, at the expense of the peace and har- 
mony of society. 

Resolved, 'That respectful regard to public opinion, to the sen- 
timents of that great portion of the community unconnected 
with the institution or with its assailants, to the spirit of recent 
legislative enactments, and to the tranquillity of society, re- 
quires that the institution should now be voluntarily dissolved 
by its members. 

Resolved, That the institution may now be relinquished by 
the free and voluntary act and common consent of its members 
without sacrifice of honor or integrity. 

Resolved, That under the existing circumstances of the ma- 
sonic institution, we deem it a civil duty, which we have al- 
ways regarded as paramount to all masonic obligations, to en- 
deavor to effect the entire extinction of that institution by vo- 
Juntary and general relinquishment. 

Resolved, ‘That the act of incorporation of the grand lodge of 
Massachusetts having been surrendered—an act of the legislature 
having declared any unauthorised oath or obligation unlawful— 
the meetings of most of the lodges in the state having been sus- 
pended, and their charters suffered to expire by their own limi- 
Aation, and masons in different parts of the commonwealth hav- 
ing generally long since ceased to act as such, we believe their 
views in regard tothe masonic institution are in accordance 
with ourown. And appealing to their candor and sober judg- 
ment to confirm the correctness of these opinions, we do re- 
spectfully, but earnestly, invite other masons to make such ex- 
pression of their views as shall leave the community no occa- 
sion longer to doubt on the subject. 

Resolwed, That these resolutions, signed by the chairman and 
secretary, be communicated to other masons, and to the editors 
of newspapers in the county for publication. 

AARON TUFTS, chairman. 

Joun G. THURSTON, secretary. 


Those proceedings must have a powerful effect in the 
eastern states, for the recommendations will be gencrally 
adopted, unless by those who would keep up or renew 
the ‘‘excitement” under influences that masonry has 
always held one of its strongest protests against. It has 
been stated that four-fifths or seven-eighths of the lodges 
and chapters in New York have been closed, and we be- 
lieve that the society is in a rapid state of decline in se- 
veral other states, as having become unnecessary, as well 
as inexpedient, if ever indeed it was generally useful, or 
fitted to the present improved state of society, which 
teaches us to regard every worthy man as a brother. 

We have had good opportunities of knowing the truth 
on the subject, (whether in secret movements or public 
proceedings), and feel it right on this occasion decidedly 
to say—that no solitary case ever came under our ob- 
servation in which masonry entered the ballot-box, un- 
less remotely, or on the same principles by which all 
men are governed in the ordinary business of life. We 
prefer certain persons as our tailors, shoe-makers, hat- 
ters, &c. because we are personally acquainted with 
them, and they have served, or will serve us, as well and 
as reasonably, as other persons can or will do, and so it 
is among all sets or parties, religious or social—and fur- 
ther than on these simple elements, we have no personal 
knowledge or reason to believe, that masonry has inter- 
ferred in preferences to public places of honor or profit, 
in any manner whatsoever. We speak only for ourselves, 
and have reference to our own experience, only. 

OM Beer 
MINT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Philadelphia, 9th July, 1834. 

Sir: The certified copy of the act relative to the gold coins 
of the United States, forwarded with your letter of the 7th, has 
been received. 

In regard to your suggestion of affixing to the gold coinage, 
after the 3lst inst. the date of the month, to designate the new 
coins from others of the current year, | have respectfully to ob- 
serve, that for the purpose of such designation, the engraver 
has been directed to execute new dies, in which two improve- 
ments, contemplated for some years past, shall be introduced: 
one is, the omission of the words “e pluribus unum’? on the re- 
verse; the other is, the substitution of a new head of liberty 
without the dress cap—the hair being only restrained by the 
ecincture bearing the inscription “Liberty.”’ 

The cap has by many been regarded as intended for the clas- 
sic cap of liberty, and under this idea has received favor, as 

oper to be retained, even with some who have not been in- 
sensible that it impaired the beauty of the coin. I have, how- 





ever, to remark, that the cap on our coins was not designed a% 
the liberty cap. It was not introduced on the silver coins untii 
about the year 1806, and was then copied from what was con- 
sidered a handsome specimen of the female head dress of that 
day. On the gold coins a cap had been introduced from the 
first, which has certainly some resemblance to the usual form 
of the cap of liberty. I am, however, satisfied, from severa) 
considerations, and indeed have the direct assurance of Mr. 
Eckfeldt, the chief coiner, who has been familiar with the 
whole subject from the first, that it was not so intended. When 
a cap was introduced, as before stated, on the silver coin, that 
on the gold was conformed thereto. 

It is wholly at variance with classie authority to place the pi- 
leus, or liberty cap, on the head of the figure representing liber- 
ty. When itis introduced in statuary, or on a medal, or a 
coin, it is found borne by liberty herself on a wand, or in her 
hand, or appears at her feet, and indicates her as the beneficiai 
being through whose influence the blessings of freedom are con- 
ferred on others; and such a cap, placed on a freed-man, we 
a from the Roman arnals, was the insignium of his free- 

om. 

This view of classic propriety was, no doubt, very familiar to 
those under whose authority the first coinage of the United 
States commenced. The early copper coins bear the cap of 
liberty, but never on the head of the figure. The coinage of 
France of that period, presents also various pertinent examples 
in point. 

It may be satisfactory further to remark, that soon after my 
appointment to the charge of the mint, I addressed to Mr. Jef- 
ferson, who at the commencement of the mint was a member 
of the government, then resident in this city, an inquiry in re- 
gard to the authority on which the devices on our coins had 
been originally adopted, and particularly presented the question 
as regards the cap on the head of liberty. His recollection, he 
informed me did not reach the subject, and no notes had been 
preserved in regard to it; but he was direct and explicit as ta 
the unfitness of placing the pileus or cap of liberty on the head 
of the figure—adding, ‘‘for we are not emancipated slaves.’? 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, &e. 

SAMUEL MOORE, 

Hon. Levi Woodbury, secretary of the treasury. 

We meet with the following in a serap lying on our table, but 
from whence derived we cannot say. It is applicable to the 
matters stated or suggested by the director of the mint— 

“The right of covering the head was in early times a mark of 
liberty. Slaves always went bare headed, and one of the cere- 
monies of emancipation was the placing the cap on the head by 
the former master. Thus the cap became the symbol of liberty, 
and has played a part in many revolutions. The Swiss owe 
their liberty to the hat whieh Gesler ordered to be saluted as a 
mark ofsubmission. The arms of the united Swiss cantons 
have a ronnd hat for acrest. The cap was also used in France 
as a symbol of liberty at the beginning of the revolution in 
1789.”? 

SUPPRESSED SPEECH OF MR. J. Q@. ADAMS. 

It will be recoHected, and may be seen by a reference to our 
journal of the proceedings of the house of representatives, that 
Mr. .ddams made four attempts to get a hearing for the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, by whom certain resolutions on the state 
of the currency and the removal of the public money, had been 
passed; and that, on the 4th of April, when a seemingly fair op- 
portunity presented itself for delivering his opinions in support 
of these resolutions, the previous question was called, as if by 
previous arrangement; and, that being carried, he resorted to 
the press to make public those remarks which it was his inten- 
tion to address to the house. 

This suppressed speech has been widely circulated. It is 
one of the most powerful articies that ever came from the 
strong pen of Mr. Adams, who, it is admitted, holds one of the 
most powerful, as well as the sharpest pens in the world, as the 
public records and his private correspondence certainly show. 
The whole is too long for insertion at once, and itis difficult to 
make the selection of an extract—but we have preferred for the 
present, his remarks on the charges of corruption so liberally be- 
stowed on the bank of the United States, and the friends of that 
institution, and yet so foolishly or wickedly persevered in; fool- 
ishly, because the enemies of ihe bank impeach THEIR OWN PAR- 
TY in the imputed corruption—and wickedly, for we must needs 
believe that those who made such charges have no manner of 
belief in the truth of them, a few solitary and important cases, 
perhaps, [and only perhaps,] excepted. 

Extract from Mr. Adams’ suppressed speech. 

And now, sir, jet us follow the track of the secretary of the 
treasury, and inquire what has been the cost of this contested 
election to the people of the United States. ‘The secretary of the 
treasury tells you, that the sum of $60,000, spent in the space 
of four years upon electioneering pamplhiets by the bank, is suf- 
ficiently startling. Startling, Mr. Speaker, is an emotion, and 
not a calculation; the word is sensitive, and not meditative; it 
indicates passion, and not reflection. I[t is not the word or the 
thing best adapted to the operations of a financier. Calculation 
is always cool. Let us keep ourselves cool, and compare ac- 
counts. The bank in the course of four years have spent 
$60,000 in printing and paper, they say in self defence; the pre- 
sident of the United States says, in electioneering against him, 
and for arecharter to themselves. This money was the pro- 
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rty of the stockholders, and one-fifth part of it, $12,090, be- 
longed to the people of the United States. Sir, the people of 
the United States own 70,000 shares of the stock of this bank. 
When the president of the United States declared war against 
the institution, every one of those shares was worth one hun- 
dred and thirty doilars. What are they worth now? At the 
utmost, one hundred and five dollars a share. Compare the 
prices current of the two periods, and you will find that every 
share of bank steck owned by the people of the United States, 
has loat twenty-five dollars of its value to them by this elec- 
tioneering of the president of the United States, against the 
bank, and for himself. Twenty-five dollars a share upon se- 
venty thousand shares is one million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars—and this is the sum which the president of 
the United States has levied upon the people, by his election- 
eering against the bank and for himself. 

Thus, then, stand the comparative accounts. The banks 
have cost the people of the United States, in electioneering 
against the president, and for themselves, twelve thousand 
dollars. The president has cost the people in electioneering 
against the bank, and for himself, one million seven hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. And in this same contest of elec- 
tioneering, while the banks have expended $48,000 of the mo- 
ney of the other stockholders, the president of the United States 
has taxed them to the amount of seven millions of dollars. 
Eight millions seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, is the 
sum levied by the president of the United States upon the stock- 
holders of the bank for his electioneering, and the secretary of 
the treasury tells us that $60,000 expended in the same contest 
by the bank is sufficiently startling. 

There is, indeed, thie difference between the sixty thousand 
dollars money of the stockholders expended in this contest by 
the bank, and the eight millions seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand doilars of the same money levied in the same contest by 
the president. With the sixty thousand dollars, industry was 
employed, and for them an equivalent was received. Informa- 
tion was circulated among the people upon subjects deeply 
affecting their own interests, and the materials were supplied 
for making up a correct public opinion. But the eight millions 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars tax levied upon the 
stockholders of the bank by the president of the United States, 
in electioneering for himself, are so much property destroyed. 
‘They are so much of the capital stock of the nation consumed 
as by fire; no information has been communicated by their de- 
struction to the people; no industry has been employed; no 
equivalent for the loss received. Far otherwise. If there bea 
widow or an orphan whose dower or whose inheritance con- 
sisted of ten shares in the stock of the bank, a tax of twenty five 
dollars upon each and every one of those shares has been levied 
upon that widow or orphan, as contributions to his re-election. 
So much of their property has been taken away from them, not 
fer the benefit of others, but to be destroyed. ‘The capital stock 
ofthe bank of the United States, on the first of January, 1832, 
was worth in the market at least forty-five miilions of dollars, 
and every stockholder in that institution might bave paid his 
debts or purchased lands with his stock, at an advance of thirty 
pereent. To pay debts or to purchase lands at this day, the 
same stock may be applied at an advance of two, three, or at 
most four percent. The difference is the tax levied by the pre- 
sident of the United States for his re-election, and his warfare 
against the bank. Notspent in printing and circulating pam- 
phiets, and propitiating printers, but nullified, destroyed; sunk 
in depreciation, without benefit to any human being. 

Thus then, the reasons of the secretary of the treasury for re- 
moving the public deposites from the bank of the United States 
and its branches, are insufficient. They are insufficient even 
for ordering and directing otherwise than that the deposites 
should be made there, which was the whole extent of his lawful 
authority. They are worse than insufficient for removing from 
them funds which had been already deposited there, for which 
he had no lawful authority, and which was usurpation. 

Mr. Speaker, | believe these charges of dishonesty and cor- 
ruption equally ungenerous and unjust. They are ungenerous, 
because they are made under the protection of official station, 
against private citizens, in a manner which deprives them of 
the means of defending themselves and vindicating their cha- 
racters. They are unjust, because made, not in the candid, 
open and explicit forms which ought to mark all official denun- 
ciations against individuals, but in a manner consciously eva- 
sive and distrustful of itself, and because they are untrue. 


I say they are made under the protection of official station 
against private citizens; for, sir, let it be remembered that the 
president and stock directors of the bank of the United States 
are not officers of the government. They are neither appoint- 
ed nor removable by the president of the United States. The 
United States hold seven millions of dollars of the stock. The 
president and senate appoint five out of the twenty-five di- 
rectors, and the charter contains sundry provisions for making 
the bank the agent of the government for the performance of 
certain duties and services. But the president and stock di- 
rectors are private citizens, entitled to the enjoyment of all the 
pe of other private citizens. The management of the affairs 
of the bank is intrasted to them, together with the government 
directors, under the general law of corporations, of acting by 
majorities, and so long as they keep within the pale of action 
warranted by the laws of the land, a charge of dishonesty or 
corruption against them, uttered by the president of the United 
States, or the secretary of the treasury, is neither more nor less 








than slander, emitted under the protection of official station 
against private citizens. This is both ungenerous and unjust. 
Itis an abuse of the shelter of official station to circulate ca- 
lumny with impunity. 

Observe, too, that those charges, deeply as they affect the 
character of private individuals, are never made directly against 
them by name. No! it is the bank, that is the monster—-the mo- 
neyed aristocracy—the mammoth corporation—that is the sink 
of corruption, the purse-proud tyrant, corrupt itself, and prac- 
tising corruption upon the whole people! And to what an odi- 
ous extent have these charges been carried! Have you your- 
self, Mr. Speaker, been exempted from the general imputed 
contamination? Deeply as you may have been dipped in the 
Stygian waters of Jacksonism, are you yet not vulnerable at 
the heel? Has it not been given as a reason for removing the 
deposites only sixty days before the meeting of congress, that, 
if the last congress ‘had been in session but one week longer, 
the bank would have corrupted two-thirds of the members of 
both houses, and purchased a recharter beyond the reach ofa 
veto? And were not we ourselves—was not this present con- 
gress held accessible to the same corruption, in advance? Was 
not this formally assigned as the reason for withdrawing the de- 
posites without waiting for our meeting? And is not this infa- 
mous imputation authenticated beyond alldaring of denial? In- 
famous, I say, to us, to the people who chose us as their repre- 
sentatives, and to the president and stock directors of the bank, 
if true; infamous, if not true, in him who uttered it. 

Now, sir, to set you and all the members of both houses of 
the last and the present congress aside, and, I say, strip the 
president and the secretary of the treasury of their official sta- 
tions, and neither of them would dare io say to or of Nicholas 
Biddle, in the presence of credible witmesses, that he was a dis- 
honest or corrupt man; and what I say of Nicholas Biddle, I say 
of Richard Willing, of Manual Eyre, of Matthew L. Bevan, of 
Ambrose White, of John Sargeant, of James C. Fisher, of 
Joshua Lippincott, of Charles Chauncey, of Matthew Newkirk, 
of Lawrence Lewis and of John Holmes. These were the di- 
rectors of the bank who published their defence against the de- 
nunciation of the president’s cabinet rescript of the 18th of Sep- 
tember last. Now, I repeat, strip Andrew Jackson and Roger 
B. Taney of the little brief authority which invests them with 
the privilege of slandering their fellow citizens with impunity, 
and neither of them would pare to charge any one of those 
men whom [ have named, neither before their faces, or any 
where in the presence of credible, impartial witnesses, with 
dishonesty or corruption, either in general terms or by any one 
specification. Neither of them would dare go to the city of 
Philadelphia, and there in any possible manner avow a charge 
against any one of those men, which could make up an issue 
for a test of character by a verdict of their peers. It may in- 
deed, be a question, whether even a president of the United 
States, or a secretary of the treasury, does possess the right of 
pouring forth slanders upon private individuals, wholly without 
responsibility to the laws protective of character. It cannot be 
doubted that, under color of the discharge of official duty, it is 
in the power of those high dignitaries to blast the reputation of 
individuals by groundless imputations for which the imjured 
party would in vain seek reparation or indemnity from the 
laws of his country. But even this odious privilege has its 
limits. Neither a secretary of the treasury, nor a president of 
the United States, is wholly above the law. No one will deny 
that both those officers are, as individuals, liable to action or 
indictment for sianders, like others, and there seems to bea 
full consciousness of this, in the undeviating uniformity with 
which they point their official defamation at the bank, instead 
of directing their charges, as fair and honorable adversaries 
ought to do, at the president and stock directors of the bank, 
the real objects of their accusations. 

When the president of the United States said, that if the last 
congress had continued in session one week longer, the bank 
would by corrupt means have procured a recharter by majo- 
rities of two thirds, in both houses of congress, to what portion 
of the members of both houses did this honorable testimonial 
of his confidence specially apply? 

At the preceding session of the same congress a bill to re- 
charter the bank had passed the senate by a vote of 28 to 20. 
It had passed in the house by a vote of 107 to 85, and this was 
immediately after an investigation of the affairs of the bank 
by a committee of the house, who went to Philadelphia for that 
express purpose, and every member of that committee is also a 
member of this house. Of the 107 members of the house who 
voted for that recharter, 50 are members of this house; of the 85 
members who voted against it, 41 are members of the present 
house; and there is in this proportion on both sides, a coinci- 
dence so remarkable that I cannot help inviting to it the at- 
tention of the house. It has been assumed by the president of 
the United States, and repeated by the secretary of the treasury, 
and by the report of the committee of ways and means, that the 
re-election of the president, after his veto upon this very bill to 
recharter the bank, is of itself equivalent to a verdict of the peo- 
ple against the bank. Mr. Speaker, I shali not inquire what 
sortof an estimate this position supposes the people to have 
formed of all the other measures of a four year’s administration. 
It seems to me an admission, that in all the rest of his mea- 
sures the people saw and felt nothing, which could have secur- 
ed to him his re-election, but that this crushing of the monster 
was not only meritorious in itself, but sufficient to outweigh a 
mass of demerit in the whole system of the administration be- 
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sides, which would have forfeited the claim to that approbation 
of the people of which the result of the election was the test. 
Sir, if the president of the United States is willing that his re- 
putation as astatesman at the head of this union, should go 
down upon the records of this age to the admiration of after 
times, on the single and solitary foundation of his having de- 
stroyed the bank of United States, I can have no possible ob- 
jection to his being gratified. He will suffer no injustice by 
having that measure applied to his foot as the standard, and 
then inferring from that the whole man. ‘Ex pede Herculem,”? 
all the rest will be perfectly congenial with it; and such I have 
no doubt will be the judgment of posterity. But, sir, if his re- 
election can, with any pretence of reason, be considered as an 
evidence of the sentence of condemnation by the people against 
the bank, then I say that the re-election of the members of the 
house, who voted for and against that bill to reebarter the bank, 
is evidence far more conclusive and unequivocal of the senti- 
ments of the people with regard to the bank and the recharter, 
than the presidential election was or could be. Now, sir, every 
member of this house who voted for or against that bill to re- 
charter the bank, has passed through that ordeal of re-election 
since he gave that vote; and it so happens that the proportion 
of re-elected members of those who voted for and against the 
recharter, is precisely the same. One member of the house 
who voted for the recharter, Philip Doddrige, of Virginia, we 
soon after followed in melancholy procession to the grave; and 
sure [ ain that there is not a Virginian heart who hears me, but 
will respond to me when I say, that Ais vote was no feeble tes- 
timonial of the purity of purpose with which every vote was 
given on that occasion, which now stands recorded in associa- 
tion with his. Had he lived and consented to serve, there can 
be no doubt that he would still have been one of us. There 
would then have been 51 re-elected members of 107 mem- 
bers who voted for the recharter; there are 41 of 85 who voted 
against it; and as 41 is to 85 so is 51 to 107. Sir, the doctrine of 
chances, and all the other elements which are mingled up in 
the process of electioneering throughout this whole union, has 
not produced a variation from the proportion, to the amount of 
a single man; and what is the inference that [ draw from this 
curious and extraordinary arithmetical demonstration? Why, 
sir, that all the members on both sides of the question, those 
who voted for, and those who voted against the recharter, faith- 
fully represented the sentiments of their respective constituents; 
and this result, so uniform, of the elections to this house through- 
out the whole union, is of itself an honorable vindication of the 


integrity of its members, from the baseness imputed to them by 
the chief executive magistrate. 


This vindication, it must also be observed, is more necessary 
to that portion of the members of the house who voted against 
the recharter, and were the devoted friends of the president and 
his administration, than to the rest. It was from the 8 mem- 
bers who voted against the recharter that the recruits of cor- 
ruption must have been levied, to constitute with the 107 who 
had already voted for the recharter, that majority of two-thirds 
which could have effected the recharter in defiance of the veto. 
Of the 85 names which stand thus recorded, 21 must have 
changed their votes from the negative to the affirmative before 
the recharter could have been accomplished by a majority of 
two-thirds; and this is what the president of the United States 
considered. not only as practicable, but as certain to have been 
effected, by corrupt means, if the last session of congress had 
continued one week longer. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe 
there was one member of the last congress who voted against 
the rechartering of the bank who could have been induced to 
change his vote by corrupt means, had the president and direc- 
tors of the bank been base enough to attempt the use of them. 
I believe this imputation to have been as unjust as it was dis- 
fronorable to both the parties implicated in it. That it was 
cruelly ungenerous towards the friends of the administration in 
this house is my deliberate opinion; and, as [ am well assured, 
there was not one of them justly obnoxious to the suspicion, so 
there is no one of them who can be considered exempted from 
it. And now, when we reflect that this defamatory and dis- 
graceful suspicion, harbored or professed against his own 
friends, supporters and adherents, was the real and efficient 
cause, (to call it a reason would be to shame the term), but that 
it was the real motive for the removal of the deposites during 
the recess of congress, and only two months before its meeting, 
what can we do but hide our heads for shame? Sir, one of the 
duties of the president of the United States—a duty as sacred 
as that to which he is bound by his official oath, is that of main- 
taining unsullied the honor of his country. But how could the 
president of the United States assert in the presence of any fo- 
reigner a claim to honorable principle or moral virtue, as attri- 
butes belonging to his countrymen, when he is himself the first 
to cast the indelible stigma upon them. ‘‘ Vale, venalis civitas, 
mox peritura, si emptorem invenias,’? was the prophetic curse 
of Jugurtha upon Rome, in the days of her deep corruption. If 
the imputations of the president of the United States upon his 
own partisans and supporters were true, our country would al- 
ready have found a purchaser. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason thus assigned by the president of the 
United States to his secretary of the treasury, Mr. Duane, for 
removing the public moneys from the bank of the United States, 
before the meeting of congress, is not among those which his 
secretary Of the treasury, Mr. Taney, has assigned to congress 
after their meeting. _ That it was the true and efficient cause of 

at removal ia evident, not only from the positive testimony of 
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Mr. Duane, in his third letter to the people of the United States, 
but from the utter futility of the reasons assigned by Mr. Taney. 
There is an evidence in facts themselves, and in the characters 
of men, which authenticates testimony beyond the reach of de- 
nial. Mr. Duane states that after Mr. Reuben M. Whitney, on 
the very day when he, Mr. Duane, entered upon his duties as 
secretary of the treasury, had communicated to him the deter- 
mination of the president to cause the public deposites to be 
removed before the meeting of congress, the president himself, 
the second day after, confirmed the information, and said ‘that 
the matter under consideration was of vast consequence to the 
country; that, unless the bank was broken down, it would 
break us down; thatif the last congress had remained a week 
longer in session, two-thirds would have been secured for the 
bank by corrupt means, and that the like result might be appre- 
hended the next congress; that such a state bank agency must 
be “put in operation before the meeting of congress as would 
show that the United States bank was not necessary; and thus 
some members would have no excuse for voting for it.’’ 

**My suggestions (adds Mr. Duane) as to an inquiry by con- 
gress, asin December, 1832, or a recourse to the judiciary, the 
president repelled, saying it would be idle to rely upon either; 
referring, as to the judiciary, to the decisions already made, as 
indications of what would be the effect of an appeal to them in 
future.’? 

These, then, were the effective reasons of the president for 
requiring the removal of the deposites before the meeting of con- 
gress. The corruptibility of the congress itself, and the fore- 
gone decisions of the supreme court of the United States—the 
legislative and judicial authorities were alike despised and de- 
graded. The executive will was substituted in the place of both. 
These reasons had already been urged without success upon 
one secretary of the treasury, Louis McLane; he had heen pro- 
moted out of office, and they were now pressed upon the judg- 
ment and pliability of another. He, too, was found refractory, 
and displaced. A third, more accommodating, was found in 
the person of Mr. Taney. ‘To him the reasons of the president 
were all-sufficient, and he adopted them without reserve. They 
were all summed up in one— 

‘* Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas.’? 
"9 8 B Btw 
TENNESSEE CONVENTION* AND THE PRESIDENT. 
From the Nashville Banner. 

The members of the convention of the state of Tennessee, as- 
sembled in the town of Nashville, met in pursuance to notice 
given, in their hall, on Wednesday, the 23d day of July, 1834. 
The hon. Willie Blount, ex-governor of the state, being called 
to the chair, col. W. K. Hill, was appointed secretary; and the 
object of the meeting being made known by colonel Alien, of 
Smith, the following preamble and resolution were sudmitted by 
him:— 

Whereas, the members of this convention have heard with 
pleasure, that their fellow citizen, the president of the United 
States, is expected soon to arrive at the Hermitage on a visit to 
his family and friends; and whereas, the organized and syste- 
matic attempts which have been lately made, to degrade his 
character and destroy the usefulness of his administration, have 
been well calculated to render the high station to which he has 
been twice called by the American people, one of peculiar and 
painful anxiety to his friends, and one of no ordinary responsi- 
bility to himself: And whereas, the people of Tennessee on this, 
as on all other occasions of his eventful and patriotic life, have 
entire confidence as well in the integrity of his purposes as the 
propriety of his measures: And whereas, the members of this 
convention are desirous, so far as they can do so, by an expres- 
sion of opinion, to encourage him in the policy of his adminis- 
tration, and to show the world, that at home among those who 
have known him longest and known him best, that Andrew 
Jackson has 9 character for patriotism and virtue, which fae- 
tion, however violent, or party spirit, however malignant, will 
find it in vain to calumniate. Therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee, to consist of twenty-two mem- 
bers, be appointed to consider and report the most suitable man- 
ner of testifying their respect for the chief magistrate of the U. 
States: 

Which was adopted, and in pursuance thereof, the chair ap- 
pointed Mr. Walton, chairman, Mr. J. A. McKinney, Mr. R. J. 
McKinney, Mr. Senter, Mr. Gillespie, Mr. Smith, Mr. Weakley, 
Mr. Cheatham, Mr. Childrees, Mr. Fulton, Mr. Robertson, Mr. 
Huntsman, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Allen, Mr. Carter, Mr. Nelson, 
Mr. MeClennen, Mr. Stephenson, Mr. Kincannon, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, Mr. Bradshaw, and Mr. Webster, said committee, who 
reported to another meeting the following address and resolu- 
tion: 

To AnpRew Jackson, president of the United States: 

Sir: Your feliow citizens of the state of Tennessee, assem- 
bled in convention at Nashville, informed of your arrival at the 
Hermitage, for themselves, and in behalf of their constituents, 
tender to you their warm and respectful salutations. 

They remember that you are one of the few survivors of that 
band of patriots, by whose exertions our independence was 
achieved; and that you are one of the surviving members of that 
convention, which framed the existing constitution of the state 


under which the people have prospered, and lived happily, for 
almost forty years. 





*The convention is in segsion to revise the constitution of the 
state, 
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They remember, with gratitude, the many meritorjous ser- 
vices which you have rendered to our country, in peace and in 
war; in the councils of the nation and on the battle field; and 
they feel an honest pride in claiming to be citizens of the same 
state, With one Who has done so much to establish, and preserve 
the independence, promote the happiness, and exalt the cha- 
racter of the American people. 

They have not been unconcerned spectators of the bold, sys- 


and union, my success is mainly attributable to my good for- 
tune in being accessible to the sentiment, and in being able to 
follow the admonition and instruction which it reflected. Un- 
der such circumstances [ regard the flattering terms in which 
you have been pleased to speak of the leading acts of the ad- 
ministration as justly applicapble to the discernment, intelli- 
gence, and virtue of the people, in whose bands every day fur- 
nishes additional proof that the principles of free government 


tematic, and reckless efforts of your enemies, to weaken and | are alone safe. 


destroy that coufidence which your countrymen have reposed 
in you; and they but speak the sentiments of those whom they 
represent, When they assure you tat the measures of your ad- 
ministration have received their decided approbation, and that 
they have always retained unshaken and undiminished confi- 
dence in your republican principles, and firm determination, in 
all your measures to endeavor to protect the interests of the 
people, and defend their rights as secured by the constitution. 

They will not attempt to designate, with a separate approval, 
all the prominent measures of your administration. 

Your officical conduct, during your first term of service, has 
been sanctioned at the ballot box. To this decision the people 
of the state of Tennessee contributed with great unanimity. 

A knowledge of public opinion enables them to declare, that 
the people of the state of Tennessee approve your course in op- 
posing a powerful moneyed institution, whose existence is not 


It is against the great truth that the people are the governing 
power in a free republic, that much of the violence and asperi- 
ty which have characterised the conduct of those advocating 
the bank monopoly has been directed—not against me, a mere 
instrument of the laws, whose place is but temporary and will 
soon be supplied by some one more able to ensure to thema 


justand wholesome administration. Whatever of detraction, 


therefore, may have been for the moment aimed at me by this 
moneyed power, can have no other effect than to satisfy me 
that my exertions against the corrupting and baneful influence 
have been beneficially felt on the side of the great body of my 
fellow-citizens, in whose hands I shall ever fee! safe. 

I shall, gentlemen, avail myself of the earliest occasion to 
visit Nashville for the purpose of paying my personal respects 
to the members of the convention, and of manifesting more 
fully than I can now do, the high sense I entertain of the dis- 


recognised in the constitution; that they approve the veto upon | tinguished honor they have conferred upon me. 


the bill rechartering the bank of the United States, and that 
they also approve of the removal of the public deposites from 
that instituuon. They are warranted in believing that said 
bank hath interfered in the election by the people, of their pub- 
lic servants:—That it hath expended its means in controlling the 
press, that it hath aimed at the exercise of political power over 
the government and people of these United States, and that it 
has refused to disclose its transactions to the representatives of 
the nation, when legally required so to do, according to the pro- 
visions of its charter. 

Sir: In testimony of the high respect they bear for your cha- 
racter and distinguished services, they have adopted the follow- 
ing resolution, and with their ardent wishes, that the evening 
of your life may be as peaceful and happy as its meridian has 
been useful and brilliant, they tender you assurances of their 
high consideration and esteem. 

Resolved, That the convention will adjourn its ordinary busi- 
ness, for the purpose of meeting and receiving in the hali of the 
convention, the president of the United States, and that the 
president of the convention be requested to carry this resolution 
into effect. 

And the sense of the meeting being thereon had, the said re- 
port was concurred with. Whereupon, on motion, the chair 
appointed Messrs. Allen, Alexander and John A. McKinney, a 
committee to wait upon and inform the president of the United 
States of their proceedings. 

WILLIE BLOUNT, chairman. 

Moa. K. H1Lt, secretary. 

August 9th, 1834. 

Sir: Your fellow citizens of the state of Tennessee, assem- 
bied in convention at Nashville, have appointed us a committee, 
for the purpose of presenting to you the accompanying resolu- 
tions and address, which they have adopted. 

in performing the duty assigned to us, we beg leave to tender 
you our warmest wishes, that you may enjoy many happy years 
in the evening of life devoted to the service of your country. 
We have the honor to remain, with the highest respect, sir, 
your most obedient servants, ROBERT ALLEN, 
ADAM R. ALEXANDER, 
JOHN A. McKINNEY. 
Andrew Jackson, president of the United States. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANSWER. 

Hermitage, August 10, 1834. 

GENTLEMEN: The feelings awakened by the proceedings you 
have first communicated to me, leave me without words to 
convey an adequate sense of the honor they confer. I can 
only say that [ receive them with the sensibility which is natu- 
ral to one, who, with a just confidence of his claims to the pub- 
lic sympathy and favor, of which he has enjoyed so great a 
share, has ever cherished the most sacred respect for the opi- 
nion of his countrymen, and for the distinction which flows 
from their approbation and regard. Emanating as they do from 
a convention, representing the people in their highest sove- 
reign capacity, establishing the fundamental laws of their go- 
vernment—a people with whose destiny mine was at an early 
period connected, and who, as familiar spectators or compa- 
nions, have had a close and intimate connection with my pri- 
vate and public conduct through life, I should be more or less 
than human if I could receive them without the deepest emo- 
tion and the most profound sense of gratitude. 
I can declare with truth, gentlemen, that [ entered upon the 
duties of the office [ now hold, with reluctance and distrust; 
and [ may add. with despair of discharging its arduous duties, 
but for the co-opperation and aid which lt anticipated from the 
other co-ordinate branches of the government, and the indul- 
genre and liberality of my fellow-citizens generally. In this 
anticipation, particularly as it regarded the people, I have not 
been disappointed. If [ have, therefore, in any moderate de- 


Accept for yourselves the assurances of the great respect 
with which | am very sincerely, your fellow-citizen and friend, 

ANDREW JACKSON. 
Messrs. Allen, Alexander, and J. 4. McKinney, committee 
on the part of the convention. 


MR. EDWARD EVERETT’S SPEECH 
AT THE SALEM WHIG FESTIVAL. 
[Reported for the Salem Gazette.] 

Mr. Edward Everett observed, that he supposed he should not 
mistake the kind manner, in which the last sentiment* had 
been welcomed, if he understood it to be an expression of the 
wish of the company, that he should address them. He knew 
what an arduous task it was to do this, after what the company 
had already heard; but on such an oceusion, he felt that he 
ought not to think of himself: and he would say, in the lan- 
guage of the gallant and truly worthy office holder, (general 
Miller), who had just been named with such deserved credit, 
by his friend who had preceded him, [Mr. Choate] **1°ll try.?? 
He should be almost disposed to quarrel with bis friend the 
lieutenant governor, for the distinction he had rather slily 
drawn between speech-makers and working-men—those who 
do the talking and those who do the work—had not his honor 
fallen into his own snare, and for its length, made one ofthe best 
speeches the company had heard that day. The lieutenant go- 
vernor said he was notin the habit of taxing his imagination. 
How that might be, Mr. E. would not undertake to say; but 
every one knew with what liberality he paid the taxes of public 
spirit, benevolence, charity and piety; and this being the case, 
it was of little consequence, whether he levied or paid any 
imaginary taxes. 

The incidents of this day, the spirit manifested by this com- 
pany, continued Mr. E. are indications of public sentiment, too 
clear to be mistaken. That we have reached a critical period, 
in the state of public affairs, is too apparent to need to be 
formally stated. Did [ not place unbounded reliance on the sta- 
bility and good sense of the mass of the people—did [I not know 
that the pilgrim stock is not run out, that the blood of our 
fathers still beats warm and undegenerated,in the bosoms of 
their children; did I not above all feel and see that the whig 
spirit—the spirit of ’76—is aroused and abroad in the land, [ 
should be almost ready, I confess, to begin to despair of the 
republic. And when I say, despair of the republic, t speak to 
the substance and spirit of the proposition. I mean that there 
is reason for alarm, as to the continued operation and sway of 
the principles of republican government and liberty protected, 
as well as regulated by law, which were embodied by our fa- 
thers in the constitution, 1 do not mean that, in my opinion, 
there is any danger, that the forms of the constitution will be 
subverted. I presume that, let what will betide, we shall no- 
minally have a president elected every four years—secretaries 
theoretically amenable to congress, although holding their of- 
ficial stations atthe breath of the president’s mouth: and a 
senate and house of representatives to go through the forms of 
legislation, long after the familiar use of the veto shall have 
reduced their action, on all important questions to mere form. 
This is a lesson of history. The forms of the commonwealth in 
Rome were many of them kept up from the first to the last of 
the Casars. The despots, who trampled her proud liberties 
into the dust, did it under the venerated name and ancient 
dignity of the republic. The emperor who caused his horse 
to be raised to the highest honors of the state, dared not dis- 
card the letter of the magistracy, as it was administered by the 
Catoes and the Scipios. He gave his horse an office, but it was 
a republican office. Rome could not be deprived of her con- 
suls, although the consuls might be occasionally provided with 
an extra pair of legs. There are impressions made in the in- 





[***Edward Everett—Whosze talents and virtues, whose va- 


gree, in the conflicts which have grown out of the measures of] rious accomplishments and multiplied services, have rendered 


my administration, contributed to advance the prosperity of the 


him alike the favorite of his district, the pride of his state, and 





country and strengthen the means of its future preservation | an ornament of his country.” 


Ed, Gazette.) 
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fancy of states as of men, which never wear out. I take it 
the time will never come, when the general franie work and 
Official nomenclature of our constitution will be abandoned, 
Even Napoleon, after he had in fact, though not in name, made 
himself the dictator of France, thought it expedient to have it 

ut to vote, whether he should be consul for life: and carried it, 

y a majority of more than three millions and a half against a 
handful, of whom our own Lafayette was the only man of note. 
I happen to have in my pocket something like an occular il- 
lustration of those principles. Some body, (a tory no doubt), 
has palmed off upon my whig simplicity this very day, fora 
quarter of a dollar, a French franc piece, not certainly worth 
more than nineteen cents at best, anda good deal the worse 
for wear. What do we behold upon it? On one side, the 
oaken garland,emblem of the civic triumphs of regenerated 
France, surrounded with auspicious legend republique Fran- 
caise. And whose image and superscription, think you, on the 
other? Perhaps the emblematic form of the goddess of liberty, 
as we see here on our own coins. Perhaps general Bonaparte; 
the hatchet face of the youthful hero, fresh from the battles of 
Montenotte, Millesino and Lodi. Alas, no, sir, a far different 
visage; but your lean Cassius grown into your plump Augustus! 
the well known round and autocratic features of a later date, 
surrounded with the lofty inscription Napoleon empereur. 

They, therefore, of all the deluded are the most wofully de- 
ceived, who slumber on, in confiding apathy, and think the re- 
public is safe, because its organic forms are not in appearance 
subverted. I tell you, sir, that if Napoleon himself could burst 
the rock of St. Helena, where he lies walled and clamped down, 
fathoms deep, in the everlasting granite; and if with him, could 
burst into life the ghastly millions, that fell upon all his battle 
fields from the frozen clods of Russia to the baked mud of the 
Nile, and land in one resistless host upon our continent and 
subdue it, he would leave you the forms of the constitution; 
he would graciously allow you to be the agents of your subjec-. 
tion and shame; and when he had desolated your cities, wasted 
your fair fields, plundered your substance, torn your sons from 
your arms, and drenched your hearths in blood, he would tell 
you he came for your good, that he came to rescue you from 
aristocrats and monopolists, and to bring you happiness and 

lory. 
: Neither, sir, let it be thought that the republic is safe, because 
the private rights of the people have as yet suffered nothing, from 
the direct encroachments of illegal power. No one supposes 
that we are as yet in danger of forced loans; of taxes levied 
without authority of law. ‘There is no ground ofapprehension, 
that the farmer as he brings home the return of his industry at 
night, from the market, will be stopped by a sergeant’s guard, 
and made to pay halfof ittothe government. If aman hasa 
suit in court, on a matter of private right, he is morally certain 
that justice will be done him. To be sure; and so he is in 
Austria—in Russia. When therefore the advocates of the ad- 
ministration tell us that the country is not blighted, as witha 
present curse, that private industry will earn its reward, un- 
shared by the government—that the ordinary march of occupa- 
tion is not wholly obstructed, and would hence argue that the 
complaints against the administration are unfounded, I feel 
my common sense insulted. Why, sir, this is substantially the 
state of things, in all countries—in all civilized countries. 
Political communities could not otherwise be kept together. 
There are certainly points, in which a despotism produces prac- 
tical encroachments on private rights, but it is, at least under 
a virtuous despot, to a less extent, than might at first be sup- 
osed. I take it a pure, private question of meum and tuum 
s decided as promptly as equitably, at St. Petersburgh as at 
New York. And a pretty boast truly, for the people of the U. 
States of America, that we are no worse off than they are in 
Siberia! 

Neither, sir, ought it to be any consolation to one who un- 
derstands and prizes our constitution, in its purity, that few 
bloody violations, of personal right and liberty have been at- 
tempted; that men have not been dragged out of their beds at 
night, immured in prisons or hung. A member of congress, to 
be sure, occasionally has his bones broken on the Pennsylvania 
avenue, or is shot at on the steps of the capital; but we are in 
no danger of the Turkish bow-string, of the Russian knout, or 
the Sanish inquisition. These remnants of barbarism are al- 
most exploded at Madrid, St. Petersburgh and Constantinople. 
Their disuse belongs less to constitutions than to manners. 
They are not much to be dreaded, by the mass of the people, 
any where. Why, sir, at the height of the reign of terror in 
France, the theatres were kept open and crowded; and Napo- 
feon, all powerful and fearful as he was, the arbiter of life and 
death to millions, used to say, he presumed there were men 
in Paris who had never heard of his name. The fact is, sir, 
and [ know it from personal observation, that people who stay 
at home, and mind their business, keep out of hot water, say 
nothing against the sultan or mufti, and take care not to get 
very rich, are extremely well off in Turkey. The idea that the 
grand seignor goes about chopping off the heads of harmless 
people for sport, belongs to the nursery—it is one of mother 
Goose’s tales. Peter Parley ia beyond that. When, therefore, 


we are told, that people are safe in their houses, and in their 
streets, under the protection of the laws, and that we ought to 
be content with this, lam shocked at it, as in itself a proof, 
that men are beginning to be indifferent to the real nature of 
) constitutional liberty—that they are beginning to compound 
| with those who have so signally betrayed their confidence—to 





say, spare us our lives and property, do not shoot or plunder 
us, and rule us as long as you please—in short, that they are 
thinking seriously of Esau’s bargain, and selling their blood- 
bought birth right, for a mess of pottage. 

No, sir, the spirit and essence of liberty are very different 
from the constitutional forms in which it is embodied; and even 
these may be trampled down, by those who forbear any violent 
attempt on life, limb or property. 

Practically, the people of the United States, as far as the ge- 
neral government is concerned, are living under a monarchy. 
The executive—a functionary created by the constitution to 
enforce the laws—has erected his own will into a law, repeal- 
ing or transcending all other law. The spirit of party has so 
completely mastered that of patriotism, that men in high 
places—men of name before the country—legislators—repre- 
sentatives of the people—not only support the chief of their 
party in measures which they know to be highly injurious, but 
support him in such a way, as to make him think they really 
approve those measures and admire and reverence him for pur- 
suing them. Itis not going too far to say, that the course of 
the administration, the last year, was supported through thick 
and thin, by some members in congress, who admitted that it 
had been conceived in utter ignorance of the effects it was to 
produce, and was now pursued to the serious detriment to the 
community. What worse can happen ina monarchy? And is 
there not reason to despair of the republic, when the rash con- 
ceits, the personal feelings, the admitted errors of one man be- 
come the law of the land; which, even those who feel and ad- 
mit their ruinous operation, want courage and virtue to resist? 
nay more, which they are obliged to laud as the perfection of 
wisdom? 

Such is the state of things in this country. The terrific force 
of party discipline, the personal popularity of the president, 
have wrought a practical revolution. The form of a house of 
representatives is kept up, but its spirit, for the present, is gone: 
for its members sustain measures, which they disapprove, for 
fear of being put under the ban of the party, and incurring the 
displeasure of its chief. 


There is another symptom of degeneracy which might well 
justify a despair of the republic; I mean the prostration of the 
self-respect of the house of representatives. There is, in almost 
all organized bodies, what the French call the esprit de corps— 
a feeling common to the members of the body, as such—whe- 
ther the army or navy, or a separate command in either—or a 
civil association—or a geographical section of country—a bank 
—a college—or even a private club: there is a feeling common 
to its members as such, which holds them to cherish the re- 
putation of the body, and to feel a sensibility at all indiscriminate 
warfare upon it. Patriotism is but the same feeling enlarged. 
In high and dignified bodies, clothed with august functions—in 
parliaments—in senates, in courts of justice—this feeling as- 
sumes unusual gravity and elevation. It rises into principle; it 
is a source of strenuous effort—it bids men toil, and suffer, and, 
if need be, bleed, that they may adorn the name of some great 
and venerable organization, and hand it down, more illustrious 
for their connection with it, to posterity. If there be bodies on 
earth, which ought to possess this feeling, they are the senate 
and house of representatives of the United States. Ifon earth 
there is a body of men, who ought to feel a sober, reflective, re- 
sponsible sense of station, is it not the chosen representatives of 
the people of the United States? Against any sweeping impu- 
tations on its purity, this is a body one might have thought, 
which would be up in arms: Against any wholesale or general 
denunciation of its members, one might have hoped, that the 
whole assembly would have risen in indignation. And what 
have we witnessed? This house of representatives, by a ma- 
jority of more than two to one, passes a resolution, that the 
public money is safe in the bank of the United States, (what 
none but a madman could deny), and for passing that resolution 
the president declares to his secretary of the treasury, that a 
majority of the members is bribed by the bank; and that if they 
had remained in session a few weeks longer two-thirds of them 
would have taken the bribe; and for this reason, and in order to 
keep his policy safe beneath the wings of the veto, he orders 
this secretary, against his own convictions, to remove the pub- 
lic money from the piace of legal deposit, before congress con- 
venes: and the secretary refusing, is removed himself. Does 
the house of representatives, under the influence of the feeling 
I have described, resent the insult? Does that portion of it, 
friendly to the administration—the portion of course aimed at— 
the president’s friends, repel this insinuation, that they are the 
subjects of corruption? Does a solitary friend of the president 
shew that he feels either wounded or grieved? Look at the jour- 
nals of the last session, and see the unbroken phalanx steadily 
voting in support of a policy, which, as far as the time of its 
adoption is concerned, proceeded on the calculation, that they 
themselves—the men who support it—are within the reach of 
the gold of the bank. I believe, that if any king of England, 
of the bouse of Brunswick, should utter such language to a lord 
of the treasury, touching the house of commons, the day on 
which he uttered it, would be the last of his reign. The house 
of commons, thus outraged, would rise as one man. He would 
be dragged from his palace to the tower—from the tower to the 
scaffold—his line driven out into exile—his blood attainted— 
his dynasty extinguished forever. Or if milder councils were 
required, as I trust they would be, by the civilization of the 
day, parliament would resolve that the royal intellect was im- 
paired—a regency bill would pass in three days, and the un- 
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happy monarch would be sequestered, as bereft of reason, with- 
in the inmost courts and darkest halls of Windsor castle. 

Sir, | speak without the least personal bitterness of the pre- 
sident: I feel none. I have been opposed to his administration; 
but if I have erred, it has been rather on the side of tameness 
than violence. His military services never wanted the humble 
tribute of my acknowledgment, both before and since he came 
into office. I never performed a public duty with greater cor- 
diality, than that of bidding him welcome, on behalf of my fel- 
low citizens, to the heights of Charlestown, on occasion of bis 
visit to that town; and though it was not possible for any man in 
the country to be less interested in it, no man would have been 
better pleased, that this second term of office, so auspiciously 
commenced, should have been finished in peave and honor, and 
that his retired old age should be tranquil and happy. But he 
has chosen otherwise, and according to his avowal to the 
senate, from “ta deliberate sense of duty.’ If he would gain 
credit for that avowal, he will concede as much to those who 
differ from him—to you fellow citizens, and to me. 

But, sir, with all the inauspicious signs of the times, there is 
yet ground for cheerfulness, confidence and hope. A portion 
of the people are deluded; but the mass is sound, and in ad- 
vance of their representatives. ‘Che glorious stand taken by 
the senate of the United Siates, and signally so by that portion 
of it, justly and richly rewarded with this day’s honors, has 
been sanctioned by the people. Every noble sentiment which 
has been heard within its walls, has met with an approving re- 
sponse from the remotest quarters of the land. New York in 
her charter elections gallantly led the way; Louisiana has fol- 
lowed the noble example, and in whatever direction we cast 
our eyes, the omens are full of hope. The broad and spreading 
cloud, which hung over us; black with terror; wrapping up 
within its folds all the elements of destruction; the hurricane, 
the deluge and the thunder-bolt, is passing; the winds of heaven 
are wasting it away; the glorious sun has struggled through it, 
and is already painting its edges with purple and gold; and na- 
ture will but smile in fresher green for the drops which have 
fallen. it was indeed a fearful tempest, but the senate of the 
United States most gloriously rode out the storm. The gallant 
vessel has been sadly buffetted—wave after wave has dashed 
against her sides, and all the floods of executive wrath and 
power, and party rage, have at times seemed to roll in upon 
her, with a force that must drive her upon the rocks. But the 
sheet-anchor held fast; the ground tackle proved good; and the 
voice of the pilot was heard above the winds—clear and strong 
and cheerful. 

And not there alone sir, ithas been heard throughout the land. 
This day—this happy occasion—this distinguished company 
show, that the services rendered in the senate have been ap- 
preciated. Those of us, who were near the scene of action, 
can bear witness to the unexampled vigor, the well renewed 
activity, the spirit that seemed to grow with exhaustion—the 
power that increased as it was exerted—the unshaken intrepi- 
dity—the strains of argumeut, as convincing as ever fell from 
the lips of man, the overwhelming eloquence, with which the 
senate chamber has resounded, and to which you this day pay 
the willing tribute of applause. I rejoice in the belief, that the 
feelings, which dictate this tribute, are not confided to you, fel- 
low citizens, who, as the persona! friends and neighbors of our 
distinguished senator, cannot but cherish a peculiar pride, in 
his efforts and his fame; but that the country, at large, has been 
the observant and admiring witness of his services—has grate- 
fully noticed his glorious defence of her rights-—and is prepar- 
ing for him the highest reward it can bestow on a great and suc- 
cessful champion of her cause, in the hour of its darkest peril. 
I will not enlarge upon this reflection: [ submit it to the sober 
consideration of this patriotic and intelligent company. I com- 
mend it particularly to you, young whigs of Salem and its vici- 
nity, of whom I have the gratification to see so many before me 
this day. I call on you, and those like you, to save the coun- 
try. You can do it, you alone can doit. The world is the he- 
ritage of the young. It is animated, controlled, urged on, by 
the young. The aged can but afford example and counsel; 
those, who have reached the meridian of life, most of them, 
begin to grow weary of the toil and strife, the heat and burden 
ofthe day. The young, the fresh, the unexhausted, must come 
to the rescue. Remember Bunker Hill. Remember the martyr 
of the day, the immortal Warren, the youngest among those of 
rank, who trod the blood-stained soil. Think of Lafayette, 
who, hardly nineteen years of age, came to us like a young an- 
gel of hope, across the Atlantic, with courage and strength on 
his wings. Arise young men, arise and save the country. You 
can save it; none other than you, and those like you, through- 
out the land, can save it. The spirit is awakened; the people 
are aroused; the hosts of liberty are rushing to the fields against 
the hosts of place and power; and they now call on you to take 
the post of honor and of danger, on the front of the line, and to 
say who skall lead you to the battle and to triumph. 

I give you, fellow citizens, 

Our distinguished guest—the highest honors of the constitu- 
tion to its ablest defender. 

MR. TANEY’S RECEPTION AT FREDERICK, MD. 

On the 6th August, Mr. Taney, late secretary of the treasury, 
was received at Frederick by a large party of his political friends, 
With whom he afterwards publicly dined. On arriving at the 
hotel, he was addressed by Mr. Thomas (the member of con- 
gress from the district) as follows; 








Mr. Taney: I appear in behalf of the Jackson republicans of 
Frederick county and at their request, to give you a cordial 
welcome, and to convey to you the warm gratitude which they 
feel for the able, honest and patriotic part, you have performed 
in the cabinet of their much loved chief magistrate. With this 
approbation of your public conduct and high respect for the pu- 
rity of your private life, | am authorised to express their deep 
indignation at the ungenerous and vindictive course towards 
you, of the senate of the United States. Your old neighbors of 
Frederick have given indignant attention to the indiscriminate 
warfare to which, for more than seven months past, your public 
conduct has been subjected. A very large proportion of a long 
session of the senate has been consumed in fruitless attempts to 
destroy utterly your reputation. With that view your official 
acts have undergone a most rigid supervision and have been ex- 
posed to commentaries and constructions of the most illibera’ 
and unmanly character. Not content with the most rancorous 
and unsparing scrutiny, in your official acts and proceedings, 
the dignity of the senate of the United States haze been sullied 
by the coarse, rude, unmerited personal defamation, of which 
you have been the object. 


In aid of these ruthless attempts at your ruin on the floor of 
the senate, a press influenced by the most sordid of all induce- 
ments has spread far and wide gross misrepresentations of your 
whole life and conduct. Elsewhere your assailants may have 
been partially successful. Strangers to your past life may be- 
lieve that the senate have rightly appreciated your motives. 
But such, be assured, is not the opinion of this community. 
Having been, for more than twenty years, a resident amongst 
them, your cules of conduct are well known to this people. 
They know that your acceptance of the office of secretary of 
the treasury, was not determined by sordid or selfish considera- 
tions. That station when offered, they feel, could not, without 
dishonor, have been declined. Having, as attorney general, ad- 
vised a measure to frustrate a daring attempt to impair the rights 
of the people, you repaired, when required, to enforce that mea- 
sure, promptly, to the post of responsibility, and of danger. By 
so doing, you have merited the gratitude of an enlightened peo- 
ple. While the signal ability with which you have managed 
the financial department of the government, entitles you to the 
warm good will of all who sincerely desire to prostrate a pow- 
erful corporation, now boldly seeking to participate in the choice 
of our chief magistrate. You sir, have stepped forward to stay 
its course. To avenge the blow you have skilfully inflicted on 
that institution, its abettors have attempted your destruction. 
Vain and fruitless are their efforts. You have been warmly 
welcomed elsewhere; you are warmly welcomed here, by an 
incorruptible people, grateful for your patriotie services. 

Again, sir, | tender you the friendly congratulations of the 
Jackson republicans of Frederick county, with an assurance, 
that it has afforded me much pleasure to have been made the 
organ of this communication. 

To which Mr. Taney replied— 

Sir: I am grateful for the honors, with which my fellow citi- 
zens of Frederick city and county, have this day received me, 
I lived so many years, in the midst of them; and that residence 
is endeared to me by so many cherished recollections; that, I 
never find myself approaching Frederick, without feeling as if I 
were again bending my footsteps to my own home, again to 
dwell in the midst of a people, whose long continued kindness 
to me, I can never forget, and shall warmly and gratefully bear 
in my memory to the latest hour of my life. 


I see, around me, many citizens, who were well known to 
me during almost the whole period of my residence in Frede- 
rick. And the deep emotions, with which the events of this 
day are so well calculated to inspire me, are greatly increased 
when I behold so many, well remembered faces, greeting my 
arrival, with looks of friendship and approbation. 


Under any circumstances, such proofs of the confidence of 
my fellow citizens would be gratefully acknowledged. But the 
recent incidents of my life give them peculiar value. When I 
entered on the high and delicate office which I recently filled, 
the great body of the people of the United States, were stran- 
gers even to my name,I had never been a member of either 
house of congress. The office of attorney general of the United 
States, from the nature of its duties was not calculated to make 
my name familiar to the ear of the people in the brief space for 
which I held it. And when I was unexpectedly called to the 
office of secretary of the treasury in a season of severe trial, 
when the best and highest interests of this great nation of free- 
men were vitally connected with the measures of that depart- 
ment, I could not but feel that my humble name would give no 
weight to the measures I had determined to adopt, that, out of 
Maryland, I was unknown to the great body of the American 
people—and could not therefore, if attacks should be made upon 
me, appeal for my vindication to their previous knowledge of 
me, and a long life passed in the honest endeavor to discharge 
to the best of my power, my duties as a man and a citizen. 
Yet a crisia had come, which did not allow me to hesitate as ta 
the path of duty. 

It was obvious to my mind from the facts before me, thata 
great moneyed corporation, possessing a fearful power for good 
or for evil, had entered into the field of political warfare, and 
was deliberately preparing its plans to obtain, by means of its 
money, an irresistible political influence, in the affairs of the 
nation, 60 as to enable it to control the measures of the govern- 
ment. It was evident, if this ambitious corporation should sue- 
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ceed in its designs, that the liberties of the country would soon 
be destroyed, thatthe power of self-government would be wrest- 
ed from the people, and they would find themselves at no dis- 
tant day under the dominion of the worst of all possible govern- 
ineuts, a moneyed aristocracy. In this posture of affairs full of 
peril, and of the deep interest to this great nation, | saw the 
grey haired patriot now at the head of the goverument, who has 
80 viten breasted every danger in defence of the liberties of his 
country, Once tore prepared to plant himself in the breach, to 
defend his countrymen at every hazard to himself, from the im- 
pending danger. I firmly believed, and still believe that the 
safety of the country depended on his prompt and decisive ac- 
tion. IL had long as one of his cabinet, advised the proceeding 
which he finally made up his mind to adopt. Under such cir- 
cumstances it was impossible, that | could without dishonor 
have hesitated, about accepting the office he proffered me, or 
have shrunk from the responsibility of executing a measure 
which | had myself advised at a time when it was believed that 
the duty would be performed by another person. It was im- 
possible in a crisis when the dearest interests of the country 
were at stake, that I would without just disgrace, have refused 
to render my best services in its defence. 1 should have been 
unworthy of the friendship of the high spirited and patriotic ci- 
tizens who are now around me, if L could have thouglit of my- 
self, and my own poor interests, at such a moment. 

The measures which [| have adopted as secretary of the trea- 
sury are now before the public, aud Lam ready to abide the 
judgment, which the American people shall pass upon them. 
They have indeed brought upon me, it seems, a deep and en- 
during spirit of hostility. I have been singled out from among 
the number who advised, and who approved of the measures, 
1 pursued, as a fit object to receive a peculiar mark of indigni- 
ty. The most unsparing efforts have been made to impeach 
the integrity of my motives, and to destroy me in the estima- 
tion of the citizens of the United States; and althougi, | am no 
longer in Office, the same spirit is still abroad, and sull pursues 
its object with unwearied perseverance. IL do not mention 
these things to complain of them. IL should have been blind to 
the examples of history, if I had not expected them. No man 
who has, at any period of the world stood forth to maintain the 
liberties of the people, against a moneyed aristocracy, grasping 
at power, has ever met with different fate. Its unrelenting, 
unquenchable hate has never failed to pursue him to the last 
hour of his life, and when in his grave. Money can always 
buy instruments—and | was not weak enough to suppose that lL 
should escape what all others in a like situation have been 
doomed to encounter. 

Having as | have already said, had no connection until re- 
cently with the general government, [ was altogether unknown 
to the great body of the citizens of other states, and cannot 
therefore in reply to the assaults made upon me appeal to their 
previous knowledge of my principles and conduct. But in Ma- 
ryland it is otherwise. Born in the state, my life has been 
passed in the midst of its citizens, until age is now coming 
upon me. To them I can confidently appeal, for they have 
known me from my childhood. To the citizens who now sur- 
round me, | can still more confideutly, for among them I pass- 
ed twenty-two years of the prime of my life; taking an active 
part during all that time in their public concerns. It is from 
the people of Maryland that the citizens of other states must 
in a great measure leara my character and my principles—and 
of none more justly can the inquiry be made than of the citi- 
zens of this county, who have so long, and so intimately 
known me. And gratifying as their approbation and support 
would at all times have proved, I acknowledge, that, at a mo- 
ment like this [ feel it with more than ordinary sensibility. 
The honors with which they have been pleased to receive me 
—the numerous body of freemen who are now gathered about 
me—the public expression of their undiminished confidence 
and esteem which at their request, you have just made to me, 
is a proud and cheering testimony, to which [ can point to re- 
pel the calumnies, which are continually heaped upon me. 

The time will come, sir, | doubt not, when every man who 
loves the free institutions of the country will be ready to admit 
the misconduct of the bank of the United States, and the dan- 
ger to be apprehended from any similar corporation. Many 
honest and estimable men are now opposed to us, who are led 
away by mistaken notions of party obligations—or are too 
much under the influence of party prejudices to examine the 
subject fairly, and form an impartial judgment for themselves. 
The time will soon come when such men will look back with 
deep regret at the course they have pursued, and are still pur- 
suing, aud will do justice to those who have shewn themselves 
ready to make personal sacrifices to maintain unimpaired, for 
this great people, the blessings of freedom. 


Itisan additional gratification, to find you, sir, selected as 
the organ to communicate to me the sentiments of this large 
assemblage of my fellow citizens. As the representative of 
this district, I received from you, during my brief and eventful 
administration of the treasury department, the most firm and 
steady support. It was to the committee of the house of rep- 
resentatives, of which you were the head, that the people of 
this country are ,indebied for the proof that the affairs of the 
bank have been so managed, that it is compelled, in the face of 
the plain provisions of its charter, to hide its proceedings from 
the public eye. The official report of your committee shews, 
that the bank, aware of the conclusions which must inevitably 
be drawn from their refusal to subiuit itself to a fair and full 
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examination, made every effort to escape, without coming toa 
direct denial. But the talents, firmness and perseverance of 
the committee, baffled the design, and compelled them to de- 
cide directly, and unequivocally, whether they would lay open 
their proceedings to strict, and impartial scrutiny; or would in 
direct violation of their charter, and in contempt of the house of 
representatives of the United States, refuse it. Driven from 
every allempt at evasion, they finally refused, and thus gave 
to the people, the most convincing and conclusive evidence of 
the truth of the charges against them, and that they dared not 
ineet the searching investigation of such a committee. 

The distinguished share which you took in the conflict. and 
the efficient services you performed, will always be remember- 
ed and houored by a people whom you have so signally served. 

—— 9B OB Gteeve— 
TREATY WITH THE CHICKASAWS. 

ANDREW JACKSON, PRESIDENT OF THE U. STATES OF AMERICA, 
To all singular to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 
Whereus, a treaty was made at the city of Washington, on the 
twenty-fourth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty four, between the United States, by their commis- 
sioner, John H. Eaton, and the Chickasaw Indians; which 

treaty is in the words following, to wit: 

Articles of convention and agreement proposed by the commis- 
stoners on the part of the United Stutes, in pursuance of the 
request made, by the delegation representing the Chickasaw nu- 
tion of Indians, and which have been agreed to. 

ART. I. itis agreed that perpetual amity, peace and friend- 
ship, shall exist between the United States, and the Chickasaw 
nation of Indians. 

ArT. U. ‘The Chickasaws are about to abandon their homes, 
which they have long cherished and loved; and though hitherto 
unsuccessful, they still hope to find a country, adequate to the 
wants and support of their people, somewhere west of the Mis- 
sissippi,and within the territorial limits of the United States; 
should they do so, the government of the United States, hereby 
consent to protect and defend them against the inroads of any 
other tribe of Indians, and from the whites; and agree to keep 
them without the limits of any state or territory. The Chicka- 
saws pledge themselves never to make war upon any Indian 
people or upon the whites, unless they are so authorised by the 
United States. But if war be made upon them, they will be 
permitted to defend themselves, unl assistance be given to 
them by the United States, as shal! be the ease. 

ArT. ut. The Chickasaws are not acquainted with the laws 
of the whites, which are extended over them; and the many in- 
truders which break into their country, interrupting their rights 
and disturbing their repose, leave no alternative whereby re- 
straint can be afforded, other than an appeal to the military 
force of the country, which they are unwilling to ask for, or see 
resorted to; and therefore they agree to forbear such a request, 
for prevention of this great evil, with the understanding, which 
is admitted, that the agent of the United States, upon the ap- 
plication of the chiefs of the nation, will resort to every legal 
civil remedy, (at the expense of the United States), to prevent 
intrusions upon the ceded country; and to restrain and remove 
trespassers from any selected reservations, upon application of 
the owner of the same. And itis also agreed, that the United 
States will continue some discreet person as agent, such as they 
now have, to whom they can look for redress of wrongs and in- 
juries which may be attempted against them; and it is consent- 
ed, that if any of their property, be taken by persons of the U. 
States, covertly or forcibly, the agent on satisfactory and just 
complaint being made, shall pursne all lawful civil means, 
which the laws of the state permit, in which the wrong is 
done, to regain the same, or to obtain a just remuneration; and 
on failure or inability to procure redress, for the offended, 
against the offending party; payment for the loss sustained, on 
production of the record, and certificate of the facts, by the 
agent, shall be made by the United States; but in all such cases, 
satisfactory proof, for the establishing of the claim, shall be of- 
fered. 

Arr. tv. The Chickasaws desire to have within their own 
direction and control, the means of taking care of themselves. 
Many of their people are quite competent to manage their af- 
fairs, though some are not capable and might be imposed npon 
by designing persons: it is therefore agreed that the reserva- 
tions hereinafter admitted, shali not be permitted to be sold, 
leased or disposed of, unless it appear by the certificate of two 
at least of the following persons, to wit. Ish ta-ho-ta-pa the 
king, Levi Colbert, George Colbert, Martin Colbert, Isaac Al- 
berson, Henry Love and Benjamin Love, of which five have 
affixed their names to this treaty, that the party Owning or 
claiming the same, is capable to manage, and to take care of 
his or her affairs; which fact to the best of his knowledge and in- 
formation, shall be certified by the agent; and furthermore that 
a fair consideration has been paid; and thereupon, the deed of 
conveyance shall be valid, provided the president of the United 
States, or such other person as he may designate shall ap- 
prove of the same, and endorse it on the deed; which said deed 
and approval, shall be registered, at the place, and within the 
time, required by the laws of the state, in which the land may 
be situated; otherwise to be void. And where such certificate 
is not obtained; upon the recommendation of a majority of the 
delegation and the approval of the agent, at the direction of the 
president of the United States, the same may be sold; but the 
consideration thereof shall remain as part of the general Chicka- 
saw fund in the hands of the government, until such time as the 
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chiefs in council shall think it advisable to pay it to the claimant 
or to those, who may rightfully claim under said claimant, and 
shall so recommend it. And as the king, Levi Colbert and the 
delegation who have signed this agreement, and to whom cer- 
tain important and interesting cuties pertaining to the nation, 
may die, resign or remove, so that their people inay be without 
the benefit of their services, it is stipulated, that as Often as any 
vacancy happens, by death, resignation or otherwise, the chiefs 
shall select some discreet person of their nation to fill the oc- 
curring vacancy, Who upor a certificate of qualification, disere- 
tion and capability, by the agent, shall be appointed by the se- 
cretary of war, whereupon, he shall possess all the authority 
granted to those who are here named, and the nation will make 
to the person so appointed, such reasonable compensation as 
they with the assent of the agent and the secretary of war, may 
think right, proper and reasonable to be allowed. 

Arr. v. Itis agreed that the fourth article of the “‘treaty of 
Pontitock,”’ be so changed, that the following reservations be 
granted in fee—To heads of families, being Indians, or having 
Indian families, consisting of ten persons, and upwards, four 
sections of land are reserved. ‘To those who have five and less 
than ten persons, three sections. Those who have less than 
five, two sections. Also those who own more than ten slaves, 
shall be entitled to one additional section; and those owning ten 
and less than ten to half a section. These reservations shall 
be confined, to the sections or fractional sections on which the 
party claiming lives, or to such as are contigious or adjoining to 
the sections resided upon, subjectto the following restricuons 
and conditions— 

Firstly. In cases where there are interferences arising, the 
oldest occupant or settler, shall have the preference, or, 

Secondly. Where the land is adjuged unfit for cultivation, by 
the agent, and three of the seven persons, named in the fourth 
article above, the party entitled, shall be,and is, bereby au- 
thorised to Jocate his claim upon other Jands, whieh may 
be unappropriated, and not subject to any other claim; and 
where two or more persons, insist upon the entry of the same 
unappropriated section or fractional section, the priority of right 
shall be determined by lot; and where a fractional section is 
taken, leaving a balance greater or less than the surveyed sub- 
division of a section, then the deficiency shall be made up, by 
connecting all the deficiencies so arising; and the register and 
receiver thereupon, shall locate full or fractional sections, fit 
for cultivation, in the names respectively of the different per- 
sons claiming, which shall be held by them as tenants in com- 
mon, according to the respective interests of those who are 
concerned; and the proceeds when sold by the parties claiming, 
shall be divided according to the interests, which each may have 
in said section or fractional section so located, or the same may 
be divided agreeably to quality or quantity. 

Arr. vi. Also reservations of a section to each, shall be 
granted to persons male and female, not being heads of families, 


who are of the age of twenty-one years, and upwards, a list of 


whom, within a reasonable time shall be made out by the seven 
persons hereinbefore mentioned, and filed with the agent, upon 
whose certificate of its believed accuracy, the register and re- 
ceiver, shall cause said reservations to be located upon lands 
fit for cultivation, but not to interfere with the settlement rights 
ofothers. The persons thus entititied, are to be excluded from 
the estimated numbers contained in any family enumeration, 
as is provided for in the fifth article preceding: and as to the 
sale, lease or disposition of their reserves, they are to be the 
subject of the conditions and restrictions set forth in the fourth 
article. In these and in all other reserves where the party 
owning Or entitled, shall die, the interest in the same shall be- 
long to his wife, or the wife and children, or to the husband, 
or to the husband and children, if there be any; and in cases of 
death, where there is neither husband, wife nor children left, 
the same shall be disposed of for the general benefit; and the 
proceeds go into the general Chickasaw fund. But where the 
estate as is prescribed in this article, comes to the children, and 


having so come, either of them die, the survivor or survivors of 


them, shall be entitled to the same. But this rule shall not 
eudure longer than five years, nor beyond the period when the 
Chickasaws may leave their present for a new home. 


ART. vit. Where any white man, before the date hereof has 
married an Indian woman, the reservation he may be entitled 
to under this treaty, she being alive, shali be in her name, and 
no right of alienation of the same shall pertain to the husband 
ubless he divest her of the title, after the mode and manner 
that feme coverts, usually divests themselves of title to real 
estate, thatis by the acknowledgments of the wife which may 
be taken before the agent, and certified by him that she consents 
to the sale freely, and without compulsion from her husband, 
who shall at the same time certify that the head of such family 
is prudent, and competent to take care of and manage his af- 
fairs; otherwise the proceeds of said sale shall be subject to the 
provisions and restrictions contained in the fourth article of 
this agreement. Rights to reservations as are herein, and in 
other articles of this agreement secured, will pertain to those 
who have heretofore intermarried with the Chickasaws, and are 
residents of the nation. 

ArT. vill. Males and females below the age of twenty-one 
years, whose father being dead, the mother again has married, 
or who have neither father nor mother, shall each be entitled to 
half a section of land, but shall not be computed as parts of 
families, under the fifth article, the same to be located under 
the direetion of tue agent, and under the supervision of the 


secretary of war,so as not to interfere with any settlement 
right. ‘hese lands may be sold upon a recommendation of a 
majority of the seven persons, heretofore named in this agree- 
nent, setting forth that it will prove advantageous to the parties 
interested; subject however to the approval of the president, or 
such other person as he shall designate. If sold, the funds 
arising shall be retained, in the possession of the government, 
or if the president deem it advisable they shall be invested in 
stocks for the benefit of the parties interested, if there be a suf 
ficient sum to be invested, (and it can be invested), until said 
persons marry or come of age, when the amount shall be 
paid’ over to those who are entitled to receive it, provided a 
majority of ihe seven persons, with the agent, shall certify, that 
in their opinion, it will be to their interests advantage then, and 
in that case, the proceeds shall be paid over to the party or 
parties entitled to receive them. 

Art. 1x. Butin running the sectional lines in some cases it 
Will happen, that the spring and the dwelling house; or the 
spring and the cleared land; or the cleared land or the dwelling 
huuse Of settlers, may be separated by sectional lines, whereby 
inanifest inconvenience and injury will be occasioned; it is 
agreed, that when any of these occurrences arise, the party 
shall be entitled as parts and portions of his reservations, to the 
adjoining section or fraction, as the case may be, unless there 
be some older occupant, claiming a preference; and in that 
event, the right of the party, shall extend no farther, than to 
give to the person, thus affected and injured, so much ofhis se- 
parated property, as will secure the spring, also, where a sec- 
tional line, shall separate any improvement, dwelling house, 
kitchen or stable, so much of the section, which contains them, 
shall be added into the occupied section, as will sec ure them to 
their Original owner; and then and in that ease, the older oc- 
cupant being deprived of preference, shall have his deficiency 
thus occasioned, made up to him by some fractional section, 
or after the mode pointed outin the latter part of the fifth article 
of this treaty. 

Arr. x. Reservations are admitted to the following person;, 
in addition to those which may be claimed under the fifth ar- 
ticle of this treaty, to wit:—Four sections to their beloved and 
faithful old chief Levi Colbert; to George Colbert, Martin Col- 
bert, Isaac Alberson, Henry Love and Benjamin Love, in con- 
sideration of the trouble they have had in coming to Washing- 
ton, and of the farther trouble hereafter to be encountered in 
taking care of the interests of their people, under the provisions 
of this treaty, one section of land to each. Also there is a frac- 
tional section, between the residence of George Colbert, and the 
Tennessee river, upon which he has a ferry, it is therefore con- 
sented, that said George Colbert, shall own and have so much 
of said fraction, as may be contained in the following lines, to 
Wit:—beginning near Smith’s ferry at the point where the base 
meridian line and the ‘Tennessee river come in contact,—thence 





south so far as to pass the dwelling house, (and sixty yards be- 
yond it), within which is interred the body of his wife—thence 
east to the river and down the same to the point of beginning. 
Also there shall be reserved to him an island,in said river 
nearly Opposite to this fraction, commonly called Colbert’s is- 
land. A reservation also of two sections is admitted to Ish-ta- 
ho-ta-pathe king of the Chickasaw nation. And to Min-ta-ho- 
yea the mother of Charles Colbert one section of land. Also 
one section, each, to the following persons:—Im-mub-bee, Ish- 
tim-o-lut-ka, Ah-to ho-woh, Pis tah-lah-tubbee, capt. Samuel 
Seley and William McGilvery. ‘To colonel Benjamin Reynolds 
their long tried and faithful agent, who has guarded their in- 
terests and twiee travelled with their people far west beyond 
the Mississippi, to aid them in seeking and finding a home, 
there is granted two sections of land. Jointly to William Cooper 
and James Davis, lawyers of Mississippi who have been faith- 
ful to the Indians, in giving them professional advice, and legal 
assistance, and who are to continue to do so, within the states 
of Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi, while the Chickasaw 
people remain in said states, one section is granted. To Mrs. 
Margret Allen wife of the sub-agentin her own right, half a 
section. ‘These reservations to Benjamin Reynolds, William 
Cooper, James Davis and Margaret Allen, are to be located so as 
not to interfere with the lndian reservations, 


Arr. xi. After the reservations are taken and located, which 
shall be the case as speedily as may be after the surveys are 
completed, of which the register and receiver shall give notice, 
the residue of the Chickasaw country shall be sold as public 
lands of the United States are sold, with this difference: the 
lands as surveyed shall be offered at public sale ata price not 
less than one dollar and a quarter per acre; and thereafter for 
one year those which are unsold and which shall have been 
previously offered at public sale shall be liable to private entry 
and sale at that price; thereafter and for one year longer they 
shal! be subject to entry and private sale, at one dollar per acre; 
thereafter aud during the third year they shall be subject to sale 
and entry at fifty cents peracre; thereafter and during the fourth 
year, at twenty-five cents per acre; and afterwards at twelve 
anda half cents peracre. Butas it may happen in the fourth 
aud after years, that the expenses may prove greater than the 
receipts, it is agreed, that at any time after the third year, the 
Chickasaws may declare the residue of their lands abandoned 
to the United States, and if so they shall! be henceforth acquit- 


ted of all and every the expense on account of the sale of the 
same. 








And that they may be advised of these matters it is stipulat- 
ed, that the government of the United States, within six months 
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after any public sales take place, shall advise them of the re- 
ceipis and expenditures, and of balance in their favor; and also 
at regular intervals of six months, after the first report is made, 
will afford them information of the proceeds of all entries and 
sales. The funds thence resulting, after the necessary expen- 
ses of surveying and selling, and other advances which may be 
made, are repaid to the United States, shall from time to time 
be invested in some secure stocks redeemable within a period 
of not more than twenty years; and the United States will cause 
the interest arising therefrom, annually to be paid to the Chick- 
asaws. 

Art. xu. When any portion of the country is fully surveyed, 
the president may order the same to be sold, but will allow six 
months from the date of the first notice to the first sale; and 
three months notice of any subsequent intended public sale, 
within which periods of time, those who can claim reservations, 
in the offered ranges of country, shall file their applications and 
entries with the register and receiver; that the name of the 
Owner or claimant of the same may be entered and marked on 
the general plat at the office, whereby mistakes in the sales may 
be avoided, and injuries prevented. 

ArT. xi. If the Chickasaws shall be so fortunate as to pro- 
cure a home, within the limits of the United States, it is agreed, 
that with the consent of the president and senate so much of 
their invested stocks, as may be necessary to the purchase of a 
country for them to settle in, shall be permitted to them to be 
sold, or the United States will advance the necessary amount, 
upon a guarantee and pledge of an equal amount of their stocks; 
also, as much of them may be sold, with the consent of the 

ident and senate, as shall be adjudged necessary for estab- 
ishing schools, mills, blacksmith shops, and for the education 
of their children; and for any other needful purpose, which their 
situation and condition may make, and by the president and se- 
nate be considered necessary; and on the happening of sucha 
contingency, and information thereof being given of an inten- 
tion of the whole or any portion of the nation to remove; the 
United States will furnish competent persons, safely to conduct 
them to their future destination, and also supplies necessary to 
the same, and for one year after their arrival at the west, pro- 
vided the Indians shall desire supplies, to be furnished for so 
long a period, the supplies so afforded, to be chargeable to the 
general Chickasaw account, provided the funds of said nation 
shall be found adequate to the expenses, which under this and 
other articles of this agreement, may be required. 

ART. xiv. It is understood and agreed, that articles twelve 
and thirteen of the ‘‘treaty of Pontitock,”’ of the twentieth day 
of October, one thousand, eight hundred and thirty-two, and 
which was concluded with gen. Jobn Coffee shall be retained; 
all the other articles of said treaty, inconsistent in any respect 
with the provisions of this, are declared to be revoked. Also, 
so much of the supplemental treaty as relates to Colbert Moore; 
to the bond of James Colbert, transferred to Robert Gordon; to 
the central position of the land office; to the establishment of 
mail routes through the Chickasaw country; and as it respects 
the privilege given to John Donely; be, and the same are de- 
clared to be in full force. 

Art. xv. By the sixth article of a treaty made with the Chick- 
asaw nation, by Andrew Jackson and Isaac Shelby, on the 
nineteenth day of October, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen, it was provided that a commissioner, should be ap- 
pointed to mark the southern boundary of said cession; now it 
is agreed that the line which was run and marked by the com- 
missioner on the part of the United States, in pursuance of said 
treaty, shall be considered the true line to the extent that the 
rights and interests of the Chickasaws are concerned, and no 
farther. 

Art. xvi. The United Staies agree that the appropriation 
made by congress, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-three, for carrying into effect the ‘‘treaty with the Chick- 
asaws’’ shall be applicable to this; to be reimbursed by them; 
and their agent may receive and be charged with the same, 
from time to time, as in the opinion of the secretary of war, any 
portion may be wanted for national purposes, by the Chicka- 
saws; of which nature and character, shall be considered their 
present visit to Washington city. 

Done at the city of Washington, on the 24th day of May, one 

thousand eight hundred and thirty-four. 
J. H. EATON, commissioner on the part of the U.S. 


Witnesses—Charles F. Little, secretary to commissioner; 
Benjamin Reynolds, Indian agent; G. W. Long; James Stande- 
fer; Thomas 8. Smith; Samuel Swartwout; William Gordon; 
F. W. Armstrong, C. agent; John M. Millard. 

GEORGE COLBERT, his ~ mark. 
ISAAC ALBERSON, his 4 mark. 
MARTIN COLBERT, (seal.) 
HENRY LOVE, (seal.) 
BENJAMIN LOVE, § (seal.) 

The undersigned appointed by the Chickasaw nation of In- 
dians in the two-fold capacity of a delegate and interpreter, 
hereby declares that in all that is set forth in the above articles 
of eonvention and agreement, have been by him fully and ac- 
curately interpreted and explained and that the same has been 
approved by the entire delegation. 

May 2th, 1834. 

BENJAMIN LOVE, delegate and interpreter. 

Cuarves F. Litt ie, secretary to commissioner. 

BENJAMIN Reyno.ps, Indian agent. 





Articles supplementa -y to those concluded and signed, by the Unit- 
ed States commissioner, and the Chickasaw delegation on the 
24th day of May, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four; 
which being agreed to by the president and senate of the ‘United 
States, are to stand as part of said treaty. 


ART. I. It is represented that the old chiefs Levi Colbert and 
Isaac Alberson, who have rendered many and valuable servi- 
ces to their nation, desire on account of their health, to visit 
some watering place, during the present year, for recovery and 
restoration; it is agreed that there be paid to the agent for these 
purposes, and to discharge some debts which are due and owing 
from the nation, the sum of three thousand dollars, out of the 
appropriation of one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three, 
for carrying into efféct the “treaty of Pontitock,”? which said 
sum, so far as used, is to be hereafter reimbursed to the nation 
by said Levi Colbert and Isaac Alberson, and by the nation to 
the United States, as other advances are to be reimbursed, from 
the sale of their lands. 


ArT. 11. The Chickasaw people express a desire that the go- 
vernmen* shall, at the expense of the United States, educate 
some of their children, and they urge the justice of their appli- 
cation, on the ground, that they have ever been faithful and 
friendly to the people of this country—that they have never 
raised the tomahawk, to shed the blood of an American, and 
have given up heretofore to their white brothers, extensive and 
valuable portions of their country, at a price wholly inconsider- 
able and inadequate; and from which the United States have 
derived great wealth and important advantages; therefore, with 
the advice and consent of the senate of the United States, it is 
consented that three thousand dollars, for fifteen years, be ap- 
propriated and applied under the direction of the secretary of 
war, for the education and instruction, within the United States, 
of such children male and female or either, as the seven persons 
named in the treaty, to which this is a supplement, and their 
successors, with the approval of the agent, from time to time 
may select and recommend. 


ArT. 111. The Chickasaw nation desire to close finally, all the 
business they have on the east side of the Mississippi, that their 
great father may be no more troubled with their complaints, 
and to this end, they ask the government to receive from them 
a tract of land, of four miles square, heretofore reserved under 
the fourth article of their*‘treaty of 1818” and to pay them, with- 
in three months from the date of this arrangement, the govern- 
ment price of one dollar and a quarter per acre for said reserve; 
and aceordingly the same is agreed to, provided a satisfactory 
relinquishment of title from the parties interested, be filed with 
the secretary of war previous to said payment being made. 


Art. iv. Benj. Reynolds, agent at the time of paying their 
last annuity, had stolen from him by a negro slave of the Chic- 
kasaws, a box containing one thousand dollars; the chiefs of 
the Chickasaw people satisfied of the fact, and hence unwil- 
ling to receive the last amount from their agent, ask, and it is 
agreed, that the sum so stolen and lost, shall be passed to the 
credit of their nation by the United states, to be drawn on here- 
after for their national purposes. 


Art. v. The Chickasaw people are aware that one clerk is 
insufficient to the bringing of their lands early into market; and 
rather than encounter the delay which must ensue, they prefer 
the increased expense of an additional one. It is therefore 
stipulated that the president shall appoint another clerk, at the 
same annual compensation agreed upon by the “‘treaty of Pon- 
titock,’? who shall be paid after the manner prescribed therein. 
But whenever the president shal! be of opinion that the servi- 
ces ofany officer employed under this treaty, for the sale of 
lands can be dispensed with, he willin justice to the Chicka- 
saws, and to save them from unnecessary expenses, discon- 
tinue the whole, or such as can be dispensed with. 

Signed the 24th of May, 1834. 

JNO. H. EATON, commissioner on the part of the U. S. 


Witness—Charles F. Little, secretary to commissioner; Ben- 
jamin Reynolds, Indian agent; G. W. Long; James Standefer; 
Thomas S. Smith; Samuel Swartwout; William Gordon; F. W. 
Armstrong, C. agent; John M. Millard. 

GEORGE COLBERT, his 4 mark. 
ISAAC ALBERSON, his + mark. 
MARTIN COLBERT, (seal.) 
HENRY LOVE, (seal.) 
BENJAMIN LOVE, (seal.) 


Now THERFORE, BE IT KNOWN, THAT I, ANDREW JacKsoN, 
president of the United States of America, having seen and 
considered the said treaty, do, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, as expressed in their resolution of the 30th 
day of June one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, accept, 
ratify, and confirm the same, and every clause and article 
thereof, with the exception of the third article in the supple- 
mentary articles of said treaty, as defined in said resolution. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, [ have caused the seal of the Unit- 
ed States to be hereunto affixed, having signed the same with 
my hand. 

Done, at the city of Washington, this first day of July, A. 


D. 1834, and of the independence of the United 
(t-5-] States the fifty-eighth. ANDREW JACKSON. 


By the president: 


Joun Forsyth, secretary of state. 


END OF VOLUME FORTY-SIX. 





